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* We Proteſtants ought to be meek-ſpirited, till we are aſſured of the 
honeſty of our anceſtors; for covetouſneſs and circumventioa make no 


good motto for a coach. 
| CoeLLirn, 


I conceive it to be a ſacred truth, and written as it were in the tables 
That the Iriſh Proteflant fpould never be free, until the Iris 


of Fate 
Catbolick ceaſed to be a flave.” | 
Mr. GRATTAN ——Reply to Dublin Volunteers, 1787. 
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Us DERSTANDING that a ſolicitude 


reſpecting the ſecurity of Proteſtant tenures, 
ſhould the Roman Catholics be reſtored to 
their parliamentary privileges, has lately a 


good deal agitated ſome liberal-minded men 


in Ulſter; a ſolicitude much increaſed by a 
general perſuaſion that a map now ſecretly 
exills, delineating the diſtricts and manors of 
each forfeiting family—I take the liberty of ad- 
dreſſing to ſo meritorious an Aſſociation, a few 
pages regarding an apprehenſion which appears 
to me unfounded and deluſive; and powerfully 
ſubverſive of the preſent auſpicious and pro- 
greſlive intereſts of this late emerging country. 
And I remember that upon moving the Addreſs 
to Lord Charlemont at Belfaſt, in behalf of the 
Catholics, in 1784, when a few ſuppoſed 'great 
authorities of the day were againſt us, and 


when we carried it by means of the people, in 


B oppoſition 
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oppoſition to their leaders, the only argument 
I had to combat was the terror of forteiture : 
the danger of the church was not mentioned, 
nor apprehended : and when circular letters 
were, in no very dignihed manner ſecretly diſ- 
patched by expreſſes to Derry, and to other 
Volunteer Aſſemblies, afterwards to be re- 
viewed, to defeat the progreſs of that munih. 
cent ſentiment, no fear but that of forfeiture 
was inculcated—which underband efforts of a 
few, ſucceſsful for the time againſt the princi- 
ples of the many, I recal to your recollection, 
to warn you againſt ſimilar attempts and con- 
ſequences in future. Confide not in aſſumed 
authorities; the liberal and the moderate, por 
their own principles, maſt be with you; and the 
bigotted in this queſlion, however learned, or ami- 
able, are to be pitied | and—to be laid aſide 
If they have aught ſubſtantial to offer, let them 
come forward with their names, and boldly 
combat and contfute: for notwithſtanding the 
defeat of that, day we perſevered in maintain- 
ing, that before a lapſe of a dozen years, the 
ſentiment would gain ground that the argu- 
ment of policy and juſtice would ſuperſede the 
operations of avarice or of zeal; and your 
valuable Aſſociation, gentlemen, affords an 
honourable illuſtration how reaſonably ground- 
ed was that opinion 


In cheriſhing from my early years the auguſt 
idea of the emancipation of the Catholics from 
a profligate, miſtaken, paſſionate, and impolitic 
farrago of ſtatutes of penalty and diſqualifica- 
tion, I have frequently enquired into the mo- 
tives of my own mind, why I ſhould never 
experience apprehenſions upon this ſubjeR, in 

common 


on oy 


common with many ſelfiſn, and ſome innocent 
antagoniſts of ſuch a glorious reftoration to 
their country ;—and it may pardonably be 
objected againſt me, that poſſeſſing, from famil 
decline, inconſiderable property to 1 
I could not be liable to that delicate fenie of 
danger which muſt come home to the leeliugs 
of the great Proteſtant proprietors : But grant- 
ing I have little comparatively, at ſtake, that 
little is my all; and I ſtand in this reſpect ſimi- 
larly fituated with the majority of the Proteſ- 
tants—I hold myſelf open to conviction by 
any who will be at the trouble to confute me; 
and I will then readily ſubſcribe to my error 
in now maintaining that ſuch an apprehen/ion is a 
panic inſpired by intereſted men, unſupported 
by argument, and unfounded upon the autho- 
rity of hiſtory ; that it is the ſhadow which by 
too intently gazing upon, may induce us to 
relinquiſh the ſubſtance ; and that it ought 
inſtantly and univerſally to be rejected b 
Iriſhmen ; and finally returned to the Enghi 
cabinet, that ftore-houſe of projets for dividing, 
barbarizing, and debilitating this iſland. 


Let the privilege of the peerage, the 
elective franchiſe, and the capacity of repre- 
ſentation be RESTORED to the Catholics, and 
they will compoſe a majority in parliament 
who will revive the Court of Claims, and 
inſtitute an enquiry into defective titles, and 
an invitation of reaſſumption to ancient pro- 
prietors.” — 


Such is the panic which obſtructs national 
nnion let us, therefore contemplate the ex- 
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travagant poſition ; and ſcrutinize the firmneſs 


of its foundation. 


It is judiciouſly obſerved by Dr. M'Kenna, 
that when king James's Parliament revived the 
Court of Claims, one hundred and two years 
ago, the matter was taken up with extreme 
delicacy, and was moſt cautiouſly proceeded upon: 
and all that was hazarded was 10 reflore per ſons 
recently diſpaſſeſſed by Cromwell : BUT AT THE 
SAME TIME 10 reimburſe all the debenturers whom 
14 ſhould be found neceſjary to ejet. And I chuſe 
to recal to your recollection THIS SINGLE 
REVIVAL of the Court of Claims, which was a 
court inſtituted by the Proteſtant government 
under Charles II. to adjuſt titles in Ireland, 
previous to the act of ſettlement, becauſe it is 
the ſtrong hold of my antagoniſts, and the pre- 
cedent and authority for their fears—And yet, 
fince thirty-four years previous to that reſolution 
of the Court of Claims, moderate I may par- 
donably term it, when paſſed by men heated 
by war and recent injury, the Cromwelian 
proprietors have enjoyed an undiſturbed poſ- 
ſeſſion of one hundred and forty years; and 
are now additionally fortified and ſanctioned 
in their claim, by a bes and equally intereſted 
catalogue of tenants, creditors, and connec- 
tions. Hut the real circumſtance of this revival 


of the Court of Claims was, and at the moment 


of its paſſing it was known to a ſew, to be the 
fact—to Melfort, to Sir Maurice Euſtace, to 
Chief Juſtice Herbert, and others,—that it was 


2 barren, political meaſure, for the purpoſe - 


of keeping together their army, and inc rea ſing their 

rents; meaſures which every executive 
body is compelled to adopt in periods -o 
| doubt 


1 


1 


doubt and diſturbance: but a meaſure which 
never would have been, becauſe, probably, it 
never could have been brought into effect. As 
the great Harrington, for the purpoſe of a loan, 
once propoſed a reſolution in the Long Parlia- 
ment, For letting out the realm of Ireland 
for ever in fee farm to the Jews: It being 
either the vice of the climate, of the foil, or 
the contagion of the natives, that human 
nature degenerated when tranſplanted into 
that iſland.” — 


And what does king James himſelf deliver 
from the throne upon this head, when opening 
that memorable and patriotic parliament.— 


I ſhaſl alſo moſt readily conſent to the 
* relieving of ſuch as have been injured by 
** the late Acts of Settlement, as far forth as may 
* be confiftent with reaſon, juſlice, and the 


*© GENERAL GOOD of my people. King's ſpeech 
to both Houſes, th of May, 1689.] 


A promiſe of general good to his people more 
fairly, religiouſly, and effeQually followed up 
by the manly moderation of this ſubſequent 
reſolution of the Court of Claims, than many a 
more explicit declaration of national advantage 
delivered from that chair by many a ſucceeds 
ing Proteſtant viceroy, or deputy. 


For a moment we will enquire here, what 
this Catholic parliament was ?—And next, 
what it did? 1 


„ 


It was in the plenitude of power; and in 
poſſeſſion of the perſon of the king.—It was 
at war with Great- Britain, and with its 
native Proteſtants at home.— It was in alliance 
with France, Italy and Spain, and its army 
was crowded with theſe national troops.— 
And all things were in derangement, and 
all property was at hazard in the ſtate, 
to tempt and to ſanction rapacity and am- 
bition.— 


Now, upon the revival of the Court of 
Claims, what did theſe Catholics do ?— 


Did they go back to the incurſions of 
Strongbow for the invalidation of titles, and 


the reaſſumption of territory from the occupiers 
of the day ?——No ! 


Did they go back to the nefarious plunder 
of proprietors in poſſeſſion who were Yorkiſts, 
under Henry VII. ?——No !-— 


Did they go back to Elizabeth to review the 
robberies of Lord Deputy Montjoy, and the 
preſident of Munſter ? No! 


Did they go back to James I. when 
fix whole counties were declared eſcheated 


to the crown in the ſpace of eight days 
No! 


Did they go back to the Aſiatie deſpotiſm 


of the intolerable Strafford, who in his circuit 


into Conaught, invalidated one hundred and 
thirty-ſeyven patents to Catholics in one morn- 
ing '——No !—— 4 


Did 


— com . uy — —— —— — 
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of 
Did they go back to the ſubſequent depre- 


dations of the puritan Lords-Juſtices, in the 


ſame reign—Parſons, and Meredyth, and 
Borlace ? No! 


Did they go back FORTY Y EARS ?—No!* 


They inſtituted an enquiry into the titles of 
thoſe, many of them living men, who, thirty- 
ſix years before, had been diſpoſſeſſed by 
Cromwell, the murderer of their ſovereign ;— 
and they reſolved That reimburſement ſhould 
be made to all debenturers who ſhould be dif- 
turbed— To thoſe hated debenturers whoſe 
rights they never had recognized, and with 
whoſe perſons they never had held in- 
tercourſe. 


Such, upon this delicate and tempting ſub- 


ject, was the wiſe moderation of a hoſtile Ca- 


tholic Parliament, amid the barbariſm of 
manners, the dawning of letters, and the 
ferocious and ſteeling circumſtances of war, 
one hundred and four years ago : What 
then would be the probable meaſures of Ca- 
tholics in Parliament now, amical to, blended 
with, and receiuing from Proteſtants the boon of 
a reſtoration of their birth-right —?:— 1! I 
diſdain to anſwer; and ſhall leave it to be 
ſupplied by ſome roſy prebend, or ſome 

canting 


* Cromwell invaded Ireland in Auguſt 1649, and con- 
tinued here eight months: And lord Broghill moved the 
diviſion of debenture lands in 1653—which appropriation 
did not finally take place till 1655 ; and James's revival of 
3 Court of Claims was in 1689 —not quite 34 years 

er. 


1 


| puritan, deſtitute of genius for government, 
| probity of morals, the manners of a gentleman, 


the learning of a ſcholar, or the religion of 
Chriſt. 


— 
_——— 
” 


If the Catholics do harbour a ſecret expec- 
tation to recover their ſuppoſed poſſeſſions, 
ſurely they have only to nominally recant 
from the errors of their church, become elec- 
tors and members of parliament, and inime- 
diately aſſume their forfeited eſtates by virtue 
of the ſame titles and power which the 
would enjoy as Catbolic repreſentatives : Eu 
their becoming perjured, and Proteſtants, vi- 
nates their latent claims of pedigree and ſuc- 
ceſſion. No additional hazard, therefore, can 
be incurred by crowding them into the ſenate, 
for at this moment (if this argument has weight, 
and I ſhould wiſh to ſee its confutation at- 
tempted) we only retain our poſſeſſions by their 
not aſſembling in one united body, and ſwal- 
lowing every oath which churchmen can de- 
viſe, and civil tyranny enact— we only retain 
them by the tenure of the Catholics ſenſe of 
religion, and of the ſacredneſs of a ſolemn 
appeal to God ; that induces them to forego 
the emoluments of office, and a ſhare in the 
government, for the religion of their youth, 
and of their fathers : Which, therefore, 
is an admirable reaſon for the diffru/# of the 
Proteſtants, and for the neceſſity of their be- 
ing reſtricted to all the thraldom of disfran- 
chiſement.——< Become apoſtate, and per- 
jured, get into parliament, and you can then 
do juſtice to yourſelves : But retain your re- 
ligion, your morals, and your integrity, and we 
ſentence you, and yours to ſlavery for ever!!!“ 


Nox 


1 
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Nor is the idea of the exiſtence of ſuch a ſen- 
u ment in us Proteſtants ſo incredible, or unpre- 
cedented ; nor are we pon this ſubjef to be 
carried away by the deluſive lights of fation, or 
of eloquence : for no genius however exalted is 
ſuperior to the poiſon of Prejudice and Bigotry, 
adminiſtered by parental hands, and diunk by 
the thirſty ears of enquiring infancy.—The illuſ- 
trious Spencer, when ſecretary to Lord Deputy 
Grey, in ſpeaking of the war carried on againſt 
the Iriſh in Munſter in 1597, thus concludes, 
© The deputy had driven them to ſuch an ex- 
« tremity of famine, that they digged dead carcaſes 
6e out of the graves for food: Therefore by all 
c means it muſt be affured, that after once en- 
e tering into this courſe of reformation, there be 
« afterwards 0 remorſe, nor drawing back, 
&* for the fight of any ſuch rueful objects as mult, 
* thereupon, follow, nor for compaſſion of their 
s calamities ; ſeeing thet by no other means it is 
* poſhble to cure them” [| State of Ireland, p. 166, 
Lond. Edit.] It is thus, this Britiſh ſecretary, 
the boaſt and pillar of Britiſm genius, poiſoned 
by the prejudices of his youth and nation, re- 
fuſes himſelf, and inculcates to be refuſed by 
thoſe in authority who were to come aſter him, 
every emotion of remorſe or compaſſion, to the 
whole Iriſh human race !—! and this the Britiſh 
government called A REFORMATION ! and 
this leſſon has been purſued with a pertinacity 
due to ſuch an authority.—Iriſh man-hunting, 
and feeding them upon one another, has been 
ſucceeded by a more deliberate, and more ei- 
ſectual proceſs of torment and depopulation : 
and ſword and fire has yielded to the operations 
of a penal code, more ee, and not lets 
deadly. | 
| Bu: 
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But among what deſcription of the Catholic 
body is this revival of ancient titles expected 
to originate, upon a reſtoration of Catholic 
Rights ?—among the rabble, or among the 1n- 
dividuals of property and conſideration? If 
among the rabble, they have it as much in their 
power to revive them now ; they never can be 
in parliament ; and the plan of their operations 
mult always neceffarily be the ſame—by num- 
bers, and by violence: and if it is to originate 
from the Catholic gentlemen, the proprietors of 


lands, or of perſonal property, who will neceſ- 


farily be the firft to be returned to the Legiſlature, 
it is not probable that theſe men will be much 
diſpoſed to promote a general parliamentary diſ- 
turbance of proprietors in poſſeſſion, that they 
way offer a compliment of their preſent acres to 
perſons with more /ineal titles; and ranſack Eu- 
rope, or the hoggeries of the kingdom, the 
preſent reſidence of the Inſh people, for the 
rightful repreſentatives ; nor could there be 
deviſed a more fruittul ſource of inteſtine and 
bitter diviſion among the Catholicks of the pre- 


than a revival of the Court of Claims : Becauſe 


here are the maß opulent Catholics themſelves, 
ent period, daily acquiring landed property upon 
the validity of Protefteant conveyances, either by 
leaſehold, or in tee, in the very eflates of thoſe 


forjeiting Catholicks of a former age, whole right 


heirs are preſently to be reftored, upon the utter 
ruin of thele latter Catholick intruders : which 
ruin is, moreover to originate wth theſe intru- 
ders themſelues, upon their firſt admiſſion into a 
Proteſtant houſe of commons for in conſe- 
quence of the late, tho' partial relaxation of 
tne penal laws, multitudes of Catholicks have 
taken valuable leaſeho!d mtereſts upon the once 
forfeited, 
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forſeited, and now Proteſtant eſtates of this 
kingdom; or have purchaſed portions of forfeit- 
ed eſtates, from Proteſtant ſellers, upon the 
validity of Proteſtant titles, and a Proteſtant 


conveyance ; or have advanced money upon Pro- 


teflant ſecurities, and are become mortgagees to 
Proteflant properties in lands which were for feit- 
ed by Catholicks ; or have come under marriage 
ſettlements with Proteſtant families : all which 
Catholicks ranging under the above various 
deſcriptions of intereſts in lands, muſt vitiate 
their titles, violate their ſecurities, and beggar 
their children, by any innovation whatever 
upon the preſent Proteflant eflabliſhment of te- 
nures in the kingdom: and it is a truth notori- 
oufly acknowledged, that of the preſent aſtoniſh- 
ing increaſe of building and other improve- 
ments in the capital, and its neighbourhood, 
two thirds are conducted at the expence of, 
are contracted for, or belong to Catholic indi- 
viduals and tho' we are daily trumpetin 
of forteitures, and the danger of the Catholicks 
of family looking to recover the loſt ſeignories 
of their race, yet we hear nothing of the Mul- 
titude of Catholicks of family, and many of 
them thoſe who headed armies, and were mo 
Tehement in oppoſition to the preſent eftabliſhment 
of things, whole deſcendants are * conformiſts at 
this day: or who by extravagance or misfor- 
tunes, alienated for full value their family eſtates 


to the preſent novel occupiers, whether Pro- 
teſtants, or Catholicks, | 


It 


* The illuſtrious names of O'Neille, O'Connor, Macdon- 
nel, O'Brien, De Burgh, Fitzgerald, Butler, Wogan, 
Plunket, Macnamaia, Nugent, and long et cetera. 
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It is the conſlitution of Ireland—That every 
man poſſeſſed of forty ſhillings per annum, by 
that frank tenure which we call a freehold, 
beſides certain perſons inveſted with privileges 


in cities and boroughs, hall have a vate in 


electing a member of that afſembly which a/one 
can tax his property :—This was, and is the 
bulwark of Iriſh liberty, and without this, we 
Proteitants, ſhould be flaves— Thzs is the con- 
ſtitution which oughz to be communicated to 
Iriſh Catholicks, as ther ancient inberitance, and 
the bulwark of their liberty: and let ws be 
aſhamed, then, in this hour of general ſafety, 
and diffuſion of philoſophy, any longer to 


alſert—That heir property ſhall be taxed in any 


aſſembly to which heir freeholders and electors 
do not depute a repreſentative. 


I maintain that the Catholic is deprived of 
the moſt eſſential privilege of an Iriſhman, if 


the fect to which he annexes himſelf can be 


taxed by an aſſembly in which zhat ſe is not 
repreſented—l maintain that if a number of 
perſons can be deprived of their lives or their 


property by any other body of people, ſuch 


perjons are enſlaved ; and whether it be by a 
nation, or a monarch, is immaterial, the maſters 
only are different, but the government is cqary 


deſpatic. The helots of Sparta were as muc 


ſlaves as the bondſmen of the Turk, or of the 


Weſt Indies; and I challenge writers to enu- 


merate any power which the Spaitan republic 


* exerciſed over the helots, which the Engliſh 


ſettler has not aſſumed over bis Irifh feudatory : 
The Lacedemomans ſported with the lives of 
their belots—In 1601, Roger Williams, at a 
gaol delivery at Waterford, 2 fret by Wogan, 

| ::* = ane 
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Lord Juſtice of Ireland, ive marks, for killing one 
O'Driſcol, he being a © mere Iriſhman;” by 
which legal phraſe was meant that he had no 
croſs of Engliſh blood in him [Sir John Davis 
Hiſt. Rel.] I do not infinuate that the Pro- 
teſtant of the preſent day may not be diſpoſed 
to govern his helots with a little more forbear- 
ance, and humanity; but however mildly his 
deſpotic powers be adminiſtered, the ſervile Fate 
ot the Catholie is not 1% that of a dejpotijm. 


Let ws, then, act wiſely, diſcreetly and affec- 
tionately by them while we may :—They are 
weak by their circumſtances, do not make them 
ſtrong by their deſpair. —The gradual increaſe of 
numbers, and of opulence, has added ſtrength 
to their force, but that torce 1s willing to repole 
in the arms of their Proteſtant brethren, unleſs 
it be provoked and awakened by injolence ſu- 
peradded to injury The numbers of a people 
are not fo formidable, as their union, their 
hatred, their fury—lf our dominion be founded 
only in our ſtrength, it can ſubſiſt no longer than 
their weakneſs; and it is evident that we ſhall 
hold the Catholicks by a better ſecurity, if we 4 
do not continue them in ſubjection; becauſe we 4 
) know that a free nation can ſupport greater | 
burthens than nations equally opulent, that are 
en/laved—No power, no management has ever 
ſucceeded to tax the latter as highly as the firſt; 
and the efforts of deſpotiſm of a fingle, or of 
half a million of tyrants, have ever produced 
only depopulation, and rebellion— 


Let us conſider in time, at how much cheaper 
a rate, as well as one more conſonant to the 


nobleſt feelings of the heart, the friendſhip 
may 


+ Ga 
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may be acquired of a grateful, than of an ex- 
aſperated peopie—Our brutal code may be 
conſtrued to have ſucceeded for a century, 
becauſe it was endured ; but fuch ferocious laws, 
relembling the malevolent inſtigation of dæ- 
mons, were not at their formation, more ina- 
dequate to their object, than they are now 
totally inefficacious to future ſecurity For joined 
to domeſtic apprehenſions, let us alſo beware 
of the efforts of any foreign tyranny; of the 
attempts of external oppreſſion : the greateſt 
perſonage of his age, during the American 
controverſy, maintained, that two millions of 
fellow ſubjects deprived of their liberty muſt 
in ũme become proper inſtruments for rendering 
ſlaves of the remainder; and, nearer home, 
there may be a fatal juſtneſs in his obſervation 
— Thoſe whom we uſeleſsly, bigottedly, blindly, 
and inſolently, have diminiſhed to vaſjalage, and 
have determined that they ſhall be continued 
in it, cannot always wiſh well to the freedom 
of their oppreſſors ! ! 


To yon, gentlemen, profeſſing and practicing 
far difierent principles of policy, and humanity, 
I, who fear no public men,, and confide in very 
ſew, addreſs theſe ſentiments of my heart, 
conſiſtent with my earlieſt political 1deas—1 
know they are unanſwerable, becauſe the doc- 
trine 18 founded upon the avowed principles of 
the Whigs themſelves——when they forſake 
chis ground they forſake their own ſtrongeſt 
mainſtay: and when they, I ſpeak of the 


general body of the Whigs of both kingdoms, 


begin to ſplit hairs, and cavil in caſuiſtry, 
becauſe juſtice extends their own dottrine to 


their Catholic fellow ſubjects, every diſintereſted 


man 


— 


1 


man will revolt from the ſophiſtry, and will ex- 
claim in well founded indignation, like Macbeth 
to the midnight magician aſſembly 


Be theſe ſpeeching men no more believ'd, 
Who palter with us in a double ſenſe ! 
Who keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
But break it to our hope.— 


The neceſſity, the policy and the juſtice of 
reſtoring the right of ſuffrage to the Catholic 
landholder is incontrovertible: It beſtows a 


fable ſelf-intereſt to three millions of perſons in 


the general proſperity of the iſland: it places the 
peaſantry of the kingdom, that mg/# important 
portion of the community, pon à level of equa- 
lity reſpecting their landlords, and in their civil 
cauſes and competitions: and every experienced 
man knows, and every candid man acknowledges 
the infinite diſadvantage with which a Catho- 
lic peaſant, and frequently a man of higher 
ſtation, meets a freeholder through every 


county in the kingdom, in all aſſize, civil, and 


landlord competitions and concerns. 


I therefore tenaciouſly adhere to my firſt and 
early poſition, regarding the neceſſity of reſtor- 
ing to the Catholic body the legiſlative faculty 
of the conſtitution——whether in the vulgar 
phraſe, they be fitted or unfitted, qualified or 
unqualified, ſufficiently enlightened or in the 
darkeſt ignorance, meaſuzes ought inſtantly to 
be adopted by the government of the country, 
and a commencement ought to be made for 
accompliſhing that meaſure, ſo indiſpenſibly 


demanded by the neceſſities of the greater part 


of the community, and by the peculiar fituation 
of all. 


And 
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And who ſhall venture to affirm that a ſpi- 
rit of freedom is a novel idea in a Catholic 
boſom ? What Proteſtant, except ſome Proteſ- 
tants of the preſent day, who talk and vapour, 
but never read, can refuſe his admiration to 
Sarsheld, although he. fought againſt his an- 
ceſtor ;—or who ot us will adventure to deny that 
the declaration of the Catholics at Trim, and 
the ſtatutes of the parliament aſſembled by 
King James II. pointed out the path to our pre- 
ſent conſtitution, and marſhalled us, latter 
Proteſtants, the way which we ſhould 
patriot deeds of not leſs monumental glory, be- 
cauſe they were thieviſhly blotted from your 
journals; and the whole proceedings of that 
parliament attempted to be ſmothered in obli- 
vion by a ſucceeding Briiiſb influence, to whom 
ſuch deeds were terrible: like a robber ſkulk- 
ing till the hour of quiet and umbecility, it 
darkened their deeds of glory, and filched the. 
jewel of their reputation — 


I am in poſſeſſion of that ſovereign's opening 
ſpeech to this parliament, and of the ſtatutes 
which it enacted : A bill of rights; a repeal of 
Poynings; an aſſertion of the independence of 
the Iriſh Legiſlature, and an af for the encou- 
ragement and increaſe of Iriſh ſhipping and naxi- 
gation—in which latter are the tour following 
clauſes, * And be it enacted, that it ſhall be 
« lawful for his majeſty's ſubjeds of the realm of 
* Treland, and for all other perſons of what 


nation ſoever reſiding here, freely to trade in- 


to, and frum all his majefly's plantations, colu- 
e nies, and iſlands, in Aſia, Africa, and America, 
% and to export from this kingdom, and carry unto 


all the fail plantations, colonies, and iſlands, and 
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there ſell and barter all ſorts of goods, mer- 
chandizes, and commodities, as well of the growth 
and manufacture of this kingdom, as of any other 


part of Europe, commonly called European goods ; 


and import and bring into this kingdom of 
Ireland, all forts of product and merchandize, 
the growth and manufacture of any of theſe ſaid 
iſlands, colonies, and plantations, without being 


* obliged to land, or unload in England, Wales, 


or Berwick on Tweed ; or to enter any ſuch 
goods or merchandizes there : and without being 


\ obliged 79 enter into any bond, to bring the 


faid goods into England, &c. &c. upon ihip- 
ping, or taking on board, in the lands 
colonies, and plantations—:”——* And be it 
enacted, for the more encouragement of build- 
ing good and ſerviceable ſhips, in this kingdom 
* Ireland, that any perſon or perſons, who 

all build, or cauſe to be built, within this 


kingdom, any ſhip or veſſel, above twenty-five 


tun, ſhall and may, for the firft three voyages 
fuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall make, upon the ſaid 

ip or veſſels, return from ſuch voyage, 
receive, or be allowed to his, or their proper uſe, 
one eighth part of the duties of cufloms and exciſe, 
which ſhall be due or payable to his majeſty, 
and his ſucceſſors—— :” And likewiſe, that 
any perſon or perſons, building in this king- 
dom, any ſhip or veſſel, exceeding in burthen 
one hundred tun, fhall receive for the firſt four 
voyages made by ſuch ſhip, upon her return 
back to this kingdom, one eighth part of the 
duties of cuſtom and exciſe e And to the, 


end that maſters of ſhips, ſeamen, mariners, 
p Shipworig bis, carpenters, rope-makers, and blocł- 
3 makers, may be encouraged and invited to come 
and dwell in this kingdom, and that thereby: 
navigation may improve and increaſe, be it 
C further 
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further enacted, that all maſters of ſhips, ſhip- 
* carpenters, mariners, rope- makers, and block- 
* makers, who are at preſent reſiding within this 
* kingdom, or who ſhall henceforth come and 
reſide in this kingdom of Ireland, ſhall for the 
time and ſpace of ten years, be free, exempted, and 
% diſcharged of, and FROM ALL SORTS OF TAXES, 


_ © cefles, watch, ward, and quartering of ſoldiers 


* and officers, in and throughout this kingdom; 
and ſhall likewiſe be allowed his or their free- 
* dom, gratis, in any city, town, ſea-port, or 
* borough, where he or they ſhall pleaſe to 
« refide, and purſue their calling and trade. 2 


And be it further enacted, that in the reſpec- 
tive cities and towns of Dublin, Belfafl, Water- 
« ford, Cork, Limerick, and Galway, there ſhall be eſ- 
<« tabliſhed, erected and ſettled, before the firſt day of 
* December, 1689, in each of theſe ſaid towns and 
& cities, and ſo continued for ever, hereafter, 
& A FREE SCHOOL, for teaching and inſtructing the 
« mathematicks, and the art of navigation; and in 
c every ſuch ſchool, there ſhall be placed and con- 
„ tinued able and ſufficient maſters, for teaching 
and inſtructiag the ſaid arts.“ 


** 


Behold here a Catholic Parliament, which 
extorts our admiration :—A code of conflitution 
worthy of the imitation which, in part, it has 
latterly received. Let us now turn to the re- 
reverſe of the medal, and contemplate the 
language of our anceſtors, in a ſtatute of the 


ſeventh of William the Third, 1695. 


<« Foraſmuch as this kingdom of Ireland is, 
« by the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, 
« declared to be juſtly and rightfully depending 
* upon, and belonging to the imperial crown of 
“England, 
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** publicly cancelled and utterly deſtroyed : 
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England, and foraſmuch as fince the happy 
acceſſion of his majeſty, king William the 
Third, to the imperial crown of England, 
whereanto this kingdom of Ireland is inſepa- 
rably annexed, united, and belonging, no 
parliament can be holden within this kingdom, 
unlels by his majeſty's authority, yet, never- 
theleſs, divers perſons, during the late war and 
rebellion 1n this kingdom, did, on the ſeventh 
day of May, 1689, aſſemble themſelves at Dub- 
lin; and being ſo aſſembled, did pretend to call 
themſelves a parliament, and did make and 
paſs pretended ſtatutes, and did cauſe the 
ſame to be placed among the records of par- 
liament ; all which pretended acts are deſigned 


in manifeſt oppoſetion to the ſovereignty of the crown 


of England: ——And whereas his ſaid majeſty, 
out of his pious care for his dutiful ſubjects of 
this kingdom, was pleaſed to declare, BY AN ACT 
OF HIS PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND, MADE AT 
WESTMINSTER, in the firſt year of his ma- 


< jeſty's reign, that the ſaid pretended par- 


liament was an unlawful and rebellious aſſem- 
bly; for which we, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons, in this preſent parliament 
aſſembled, DO RETURN OUR MOST HEARTY AND 
UNFEIGNED THANKS fo his moſt ſacred majeſty : 
And to the 1ntent that no memorial may remain 
hereafter among the recards of parliament, or ANY 
or THE ACTS of the ſaid unlawful aſſembly, 
Be it enacted that all and every the acts, and 
the rolls whereon the ſaid acts are engroſſed, 
and all the journals of the ſaid pretended 
parhament, ſhall, by the officers or perſons in 
whoſe cuſtody the ſame are, be brought be- 
fore the chief governor of the kingdom, at 
the council chamber in Dublin ; and there be 
And 

in 
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« in Caſe any perſon, in whoſe hands the ſame 
e acts and rolls ſhall remain, do wilfully neglect 
* to produce the ſame, every ſuch perſon [hall 


e forfeit the ſum of 500l. and be incapable of 
« any office or employment whatever.” 


And this they enact, (after unfeignedly thanking 
his ſacred majeſty for his Weftminfter act of 
parliament, to regulate their affairs in Ireland) 
without taking up, or recognizing any one of theſe 
valuable. clauſes in the foregoing af of James, which 
they thus rendered nugatory ; and without 
hazarding a fingle effort, to affert or explain the 
conſtitution /—a work which they and their Prote/t- 
ant ſucceſſors left undone and neglected for near 
one hundred years after — But ſuch was the ſtipu- 
lation with England—< Aſſiſt ws in our tyranny 
over the Catholics aft home; and we will barter 
to you our trade, our ſhips, and our confti- 
tation 4 


- Theſe Proteſtant lords and commons, at length 
feeling no longer occaſion for the ſord, next 
proceed to exerciſe the whip; and to enact 
ſtatutes for diſarming Papiſts, for baniſhing out 
of the kingdom all Papiſts exerciſing ecclefiaſti- 
cal juriſdiction, and all regulars of the Popiſh 
clergy, for prohibiting Papiſts intermarrying 
with Proteſtants, for preventing the return of 
Papiſts ever into this kingdom who had fled into 
France, for prohibiting Papiſts of every ſtation 
and rank from poſſeſſing a horſe worth five 
pounds ;—and ſubſequent ſtatutes, in te following 
reigns, only deviated from theſe unmanly, ungene- 
rous, and nnneceflary precedents, in ſpeaking the 
language of tyranny in prohibitions more brutal, 
more flayith, more cowardly, and more unchriſ- 
ttan—declaratory at once, of the hideous grati- 
| hcations 
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fications of revenge, and of the recreant terrors 
which they continued to endure of their courage- 
ous, but proſtrate foe. | 


And ſhall we, latter Proteſtants, ſuffer ourſelves 
to be the dupes of ſuch vile and ſanguinary pal- 
ſions; and be the continuators of their unnatural 
effects ? Shall we perſevere in the infernal effort 
of uumanning the human race, embittering the human 
heart, deadening the human genius, and degrading and 
disfiguring the image of God——?———No !—for 
one man, I ſhall ſay, that if our fathers' dreams of 
imagined danger fea had an exiſtence, I would 
repeal the Penal laws, and rather fight the Catho- 
licks again, at a ſecond Limerick or Boyne, than 
continue a cruel oppreſſor in a beautiful iſland, 
where, by debaſing another, I degraded myſelf ; than 
inflict upon my own heart all the —— ſenſations 
attendant upon tyranny, conſcious, premeditated, and 
implacable ! ! !— 


At this moment therg exiſt againſt this pro- 
ſcribed and devoted people, thirty-fix penal ſta- 
tutes, and forty penal claules, detached over other 
acts: nor will it be credited, notwithſtanding the 
boaſted relaxation of the penal code, of what a 
tyrannical, comprehenſive, and ſanguinary com- 
plexion the bulk of theſe ſtatutes are—till they 
' ſhortly appear before the national eye, in a ſepa- 
rate publication, under the auſpices of ſome 
profeſſional gentlemen, very competent to the bu- 
ſineſs of collating them | 


That the commons and privy council of 
king James, alſo, entertained ideas of a modifica- 
ton, or a reform, of the odious rotten boroughs of 
| this 
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this kingdom, appears a circumſtance nearly 
approaching to certainty, from the new charter 
iſſued by him to Belfaſt ; and a ſimilar one in every 
reſpect, to C/onmel, and to ſome other cloſe bo- 
rouglis.— His charter to your own town is till extant 
YZ in your books, and to it I with confidence refer you, 
| | when I advance the probability, that the band of 
= triots who compoſed his Parliament and ca- 
J N biet. comprehended in their extenſive views, at 
once the reſtoration to their country of trade, 


and legiſlation, and a genuine parliamentary 
repreſentation of the people. 


With how much ſhame ought ſucceeding Par- 
laments to have contraſted theſe virfuous efforts 
| of a Catholic aſſembly for a free trade, a maritime 
| e/tabliſhment, and a reform of repreſentation, with 
F their own prohibitions of ſcience, their abuſed colleges, 
and their contemptible charter ſchools : their relin- 
quiſhment of the independence of the Iriſh legiſlature, 
and their /urrender of its trade to the monopoly of 
Great-Britain /—But we ſtill hope for better 
times, and for principles of government more 
enlarged, and comprehenhve : and better times 
have already arrived: and an Inth Parlia- 
ment, ANIMATED BY ONE MAN, has aſſerted our 
conſtitution, and in part retrieved' our trade. 


"7 P 


In theſe ſtatutes of king James, and in his 
majeily's ſpeech, there is no where to be diſcovered 
the odious qualifications for teachers or academi- 

cians © being Catholicks,” or © being Proteſtants ;” 
and as the whole tract is ſcarce, and in no wile 

afraid to meet the light, and public diſcuſhon, 

whether in point of moderation towards their 

enennes, liberality in religion, ardor for com- 

merce, or a devoted principle of national liberty 

and the con/titution of the kingdom; it ſhall _—_ | 
e 
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be preſented to the public, in a new edition—to 
teſtify how remote are the dreams of prejudice 
from the obſtinacy of fads, and how languid 
the blindneſs of bigotry, before the illumination 
of hiſtory, and the ſlow, but irreſiſtible ſovereignty 
of truth. 


But there is a map!” —whiſpers ſome Engliſh 
prelate to ſonie Engliſh chaplain, aid de camp 
or private ſecretary——* Oh Sir, there is a map 
would ſinge your eye-brows but to ſmell to 
the hery fragment—you would bleſs yourſelf to 
peruſe the hideous, barbaric names with which 
it abounds ;—publiſhed, Sir, by that dangerous 
Catholic, O'Connor, for the ſole purpoſe of re- 
minding herdſmen and ditchers what great folks 
were their grandams:—Yes Sir, a map with the 
alarming popiſh pedigrees as long as the Bird- 
cage Walk, and at their root, the old ſanguinary 
Iriſhraen themſelves, lying extended each upon 
his own Mileſian ſeignory———” 


Now, this inoffenſive, and ill-fated map, 
publiſhed by Mr. O'Connor, as an acceptable 
preſent to the learned and hiſtorical world, 
was printed by Wogan, No 23, Old-bridge, 
Dublin, about the year 1777, and 1s at preſent 
upon my table. It is denominated 1n the ſhield, 
* Ortelius Improved; or a New Map of Ireland; 
wherein are «inſerted the principal families of 
Iriſh and Engliſh extraction, who poſſeſſed that 
kingdom at the commencement of the 17th 
century ;”—and it is dedicated by permiſſion to 
the preſent Duke of Leinſter. — 


It is a fragment of taſte—an obſcure and im- 
perfect delineation :—a map for a poring anti- 
quary—an abſtract, chronological curioſity—a 

map 
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map without boundaries of barony, town-land, 
or pariſh ;—compolſcd of names, for the greater 
part unannexed to any deſcription of territory, 
but the naked counties—without pedigrees, 
branches of families, chriſtian names, or an 

poſſible clew to direct particular deſcendants of 
houſes, to trace, or to bring evidence of their 
claims, or of their origin.— 


Peruſe the map :—Let this alarming piece of 
ordnance be meaſured and ſcrutinized -In 
Tyrone if we find the imaginary indelible title of 
O'Neille, and O Hagan; there is as eſſectually 
ſecured a /ike claim of right, from poſſeſſion, upon 
the evidence of this inſirument, to Hamilton, Caul- 
held, and Chicheſter: for all theſe names fland 
together, expreſſed in the ſame character; and are 
equally hallowed by this antiquated memorial. 
Look at the other extremity of the kingdom : 
Barry, Brown, Barret, Roche, Carew, Boyle, 
De Courcy. Fitzgibbon, and Fitzgerald—range 
with O'Callaghan, O'Dnſcol, O'Donovan, and 
O'Donaghoe—all which preſent reſident Catholics 
names, row retain a very reſpectable ſhare of the 
eſtates of their anceſtors, or of their tribe : 
conſequently let the Court of Claims revive when 
it may, they are logically precluded from violently 


ſeizing upon what | is already in their own pot- 
ſeſſion. 


The proprietors of Armagh are comprized 
under Brownlow, Caulfield, Atcheſon, O' Neille, 
and O'Hanlon :—Of Lowth ; underBellew, Taafle, 
Vernon, Dowdall, Flemming, Netterville :=Of 
Meath ; under Barnwall Nugent, Taylor, Preſton, 
Plunket, Huſſey, Deaſe and Chievers : -In 
Donegal, Derry, and Firmanagh, we do not trace 
due Britiſh name, except Boyle, and Cole; nor 
a native 
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a native one, but Macguire, O Flannagan, and 

Mac Donough : and ' where little O' Flannagan is 

now to be found, except in © Goldſmith's Good 

Natured Man,” Ortelius mult return from heaven 

to tell. The proprietors of Monaghan -and 

Cavan are comprized under Mac Mahon, Ha- 
milton, O*Reily, Sheridan, Corry, Plunket, Brady, 
Kiernan, Cole, and Mac Tiernan :——Of Down, 
and Antrim; under White, Mac Gennis. O'Neille, 
Macartan, Savage; Mac Donnell, O'Hara, and 

Macquillan. Theſe ſeven latter counties are 

now pretty ſecurely peopled, occupied, and ſettled : 
O'Neille, and O'Hanlon are in a minority in 
Armagh; and Magennis and Macartan muſt 

have other aid than a free parliament, to diſ- 
poſſeſs the Hills and the Rawdons, in Down; 

or the Macquillans to drive back to Scotland 

the Macdonnels of Dunluce, Mazareen, and 

the Glynns. The Proprietors of Longford and 

Weſtmeath are comprized under Farrel, Tuit, 

Delamar, Cruiſe, Dalton, Dillon, Malone, Fox, 

Geoghegan, Daly, and Fitzhmmons :—and gen- 

tlemen will here obſerve, that almo/ every name, 

either of the ancient, or the Proteſtant church, 

in theſe once bloody counties, are now re/ident 

families there, cemented together for a century ; 
and by neighbourhood, conſanguinity, friendſhip, 

and property, pledged to peace. Of the Queen's 

County; under Moore, Dempley, Wandesford, 

Brennan, Fitzpatrick, Coughlan, Maloy, and 

Carol :—Of Kilkenny and Tipperary; under But- 

ler, Mathew, Maddin, Egan, O'Brien, Kennedy, 

and the moſt ancient family of the O'Dwyers of 

Kilnemanah :—Of Waterford; under De la Poer, 

Sherlock, Aylward, Fitzgerald, Boyle, Felan, 

Walſh, and Carew.—Here is ſcarcely a Britiſh or 

an Iriſh name, comprized in theſe three moſt im- 

portant counties, which is not at this day a con- 

| | formiſt, 
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formiſt, and in poſſeſſion of reſpectable, or of 
enormous landed property; ſanctioned by the 
authority of this alarming chart :—Of Carlow 
and Kildare; under Cook, Bagnal, Cavanagh, 
Fitzgerald, Rochford, Wogan, Euſtace, Aylmer, 


Allen, Sarsfheld and White: Of Wicklow 
and Wextord; under Byrne, Toole, Murphy, 
Cavanagh and Colclough : Of Limerick and 
Clare; under O'Brien, O'Connor, Mac Mahon, 
O'Loughlin, O'Gorman, Mac Clancy, and the 
princes of the country, Macnamara :>—Of 
Mayo; under Brown, Burk, Bingham, Fitzmau- 
rice, Joice and O'Maley : Of Kerry, under 
Brown, Mac Carty, O'Sullivan, O'Leary, Mac 
Gillicuddy, O'Mabony, Mac Ellicot, Fitzmaurice, 
Denny, Croſby, Trant and Blennerhaſſet. 
Of Dublin; under St. Lawrence, Luttrell, Talbot, 
Warren: Of Sligo; under O'Hara, O' Bean 
ODowd, Mac- Conavy, Mac Dermot, Jordan, 
Dillon, Nangle and Philips: — Of Leitrim ; 
under Mac Gauran, O' Rourke, and Mac 
Randal : Of Galway ; under Blake, Lynch, 
French, Brown, Burk and Madden: Ot 
Roſcommon ; under Bermingham, Crofton, 
Burgh, Donellan, Fallon, Kelly, Mac Naughten, 
and the monarchs of the iſland, O'Connor, to 
this day, in lineal deſcent from Roderick ;—but 
they have hitherto kept it very cloſely to 
themſelves, if they entertain any intentions of 
reaſſuming the ſovereignty : and let my friends 
commence Pretenders when they will, my alle- 
glance was long fince ſworn to his preſent 
Majeſty, and I never will transfer it, either to 
a Republic, or a Pretender. 


And this is the whole map; which contains 
a compilation of Britiſh and Iriſh names of 
families, whoſe deſcendants, - repreſentatives, or 
clan, 
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clan, ill retain, out of all proportion, the greater 
ſhare of territory in a large majority of the thirty- 
two counties ; the Iriſh moiety of which names, 
or thoſe of England ſtill remaining Catholicks, 
cannot, therefore, upon the validity of this map, 
now occupy theſe counties by violence, unleſs hke the 
miſer, they may be amuſed by pilfering from 
themſelves : and.the Prote/ftant families mentioned 
in it, diſcover here their titles, recognized by all 
the authority which this inſtrument can convey ; 
in my opinion a very poor one, but ſuch as it 1s, 
it is explicit in bearing teſtimony to the authen- 
ticity of their claimt. My endeavour was to aſ- 
certain, that the authority of the map was very 
ſlender, but if any, that it ſpecially e/tabliſhes the 
right in poſſeſſion of the moſt conſpicuous of our 
preſent Proteſtant nobility, and of a majority of our 
preſent moſt opulent private gentlemen. 


I have thus wearied you and myſelf, with this 
tedious but accurate delineation of Ortelius, 
becauſe many pretend to dread the map, who 
never ſaw it: and ſome who poſſeſs it, are not 


willing to diſcloſe it, but reſerve it as an inſtru- 


ment of myſterious intimidation. 


But from what period, upon the emancipation 
of the Catholics, is this reaſſumption of lands to 
commence, amid the fluctuations of property, and 


through the ſeries of theſe bloody and barba- 


rian events, to which this divided, and pelican- 


like iſland, feeding its children with its own 


blood, has been ſubſervient for 400 years? 


Is this enquiry into titles to originate with the 
incurſions under Strongbow ?—No !—For t#wo 
thirds of the great Catholic families of the preſent 
day, ruined or in affluence, are the deſcendants 
of thoſe who compoſed the train of that Earl of 

Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, or of ſucceeding Britiſh marauders : 
and, therefore, Aylmer, Plunket, Dalton, Fitzfim- 
mons, Walſh, Delamar, Talbot, Bellew, Neterville, 
Barnwall, Preſton, and the other Catholic families 
enumerated in the map, and not Milehans, muſt 
accede to relinquiſh every colouring of title, 
ore the territorial claims of the Mileſian race. 
When O'Naal of Tyrowen, in 1602, was march- 
ing to join the Spaniards at Kinſale, he . paſſed 
at Mallow, near the caſtle of Hugo De Barret, 
and being informed that it was the con of 
a zealous Catholic, whoſe anceſtors had been in 
poſſeſſion for 400 years: © I hate the Engliſh 
churl, notwithitanding,” ſaid the F. irbolg, * ag 
if he had arrived but yeſterday.“ 


The M'Cartys' » were kings of the kingdom of 
Cork, at the firſt incurſions of the Welſh, and 
it was Strongbow himſelf, who ſubdued Dermod 
Mac Carty More: :; ——Shortly after the ſame 
period, the Barnwalls reduced the O'Sullivans, 
and ſeized and ſettled at Bearbaven, in the 
county of Cork: and early in the reign of 
Henry VII. the O'Sullivans retaliated, attacked 
them at an advantage, and utterly ſlaughtered 
and extirpated the clan : for ſuch events were 
not unfrequent in theſe dark and ſanguinafy 
days.—To whom therefore, upon a general re/to- 
ration of property, is the caſtle of Hugo De Barrett, 
the kingdom of Cork, and the territory of 
Bearhaven to be adjudged, by a parliamentary 
committee of Claims, formed out of the modern 
.Catholicks of the kingdom? Or with what colour 
of conſcience, can the Milęſiant be reluctant to 
make reſtitution of their eſtates to O'Connor 
O Driſcol, and the genuine aborigines of this 
ancient iſland : for it is a «well known fact, and 
no doubt of extreme importance at the preſent * 


on 


of the world, to be aſcertained, that O'Connor, 
O'Driſcol, and my own anceſtor Fagan, were 
great folks in Hibernia, before the Mileſian 
adventurers had arrived in Spain, or had even 
taken ſhipping from Phenicta. 


Is this formidable reaſſumption to originate 
with a ſubſequent critical æra of Iriſn miſery, 
the deſtruftion of the Lords of Deſmond, and the 
bloody triumphs of Lancaſter over York, under 
the partiſans of Henry VII. his fon, and grand- 
daughters ?—Here was a new ſucceſſion of in- 
truders upon Inſh territory; for except the 
Fitzgeralds of Leinſter, the Savages, and a few 
other princely Houſes, all Ireland was devoted 
to the line of York, and almoſt all the kingdom, 
worth ſubjugation, was ravaged by the ſelfiſh 
and ſuſpicious Tudors :=— No, it cannot com- 
mence with the Tudors : for in that caſe what 
is to become of the preſent p of: 


ons of ſeveral 
great Catholic families now re 


ofſe 
ident in Munſter, 
who either roſe upon the ruins, or who now occupy 


the territory of the attainted Earl of Deſmond, 
and of his numerous followers ?—Will theſe 
amilies relinquiſh Munſter to his deſcendants ; for 
the heirs of Deſmond, are not extimd ; and ſtill. 
leſs, thoſe of five hundred gentlemen beſide, whoſe 
lands and hves were involved, and loſt in his 
overthrow.—“ The Earl of Deſmond [ fays 
Baker's Chronicle, p. 361] poſſeſſed whole 
counties, together with the county palatine of 
Kerry, made ſo by Edward III. and had of his. 
own name and race, at leaſt five hundred gentlemen 
at his command; all whom, with himſelf, loſt their 
lives within the ſpace of three years,” — which 
is continued by Leland, Vo). II. p. 278. © In 
this diſmal fituation of the once great Deſmond, 
his Counteſs fell upon her knees beſore the Lord 


Deputy, 
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Deputy, and with tears petitioned, but in vain, 
that her huſband ſhould be received to mercy ; 
but bis force as a rebel was now too inconſider- 
able, and his poſſeſſrons to be forfeited were of too 
princely an extent, tor the Queen's Miniſters to 
admit of pardon or ſubmiſſion. —— The firſt 
equitable queſtion, therefore, to be aſked by the 
Court of Claims, muſt be, Where are the right 
heirs of the Earl of Deſmond, and of his five 
Lundred followers ?—And the next ſecond queſ- 
tion will be put to the preſent Catholic occupiers of 
thoſe whole counties, and of the county palatine 
of Kerry: © What title, or right have you to 
uſurp, and occupy theſe lands? — Here are, 
thereſore, fruitful ſeeds of inteſtine diviſion among 
the Catholicks themſelves, reſpecting ancient 
titles, and claims—even ſuppoſing the Proteſtants 
totally out of the queſtion. 


Or is this reaſſumption to commence from the 
latter years of Elizabeth, from James, or from 
Charles I. For to render it practicable, it muſt 
bave a popular origin, a plauſible preamble; 
and legal reaſons muſt be offered and alledged ; 
which laſt, however, I acknowledge, have ſeldom 
been wanting, when required by arbitrary power, 
to ſanction any oppreſſion, however iniquitous, 
or any project, however unconſtitutional. 


With Elizabeth, for a further reaſon, it can- 
not commence : through the whole of her reign, 


and the beginning of James I. i# was the efta- 


bliſhed policy, to diſpatch and plunder an Iriſhman 
ot conſequence, and to diſtribute his poſſeſſions 
among unfortunate dependants and miſcreants 
of his own nation: When Mac Mahon, chief of 
Monaghan, was murdered according to form, by the 
Lord Deputy Fitzwilliams, the bulk of his lands 

| was 
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was BESTOWED UPON FOUR NATIVES. © The 
eſtate of the unhappy Mac Mahon, ſays Doctot 
Leland, was diſtributed to Sir Henry Bagnal, 


and four of the old Iriſh Sepis.— The condemna- 


tion of this Chieftain, confirmed the 1r/þ in their 
averſion to the Engliſh policy, which they con- 
ſidered as a /y/tem of hateful cruelty and tyranny.” 
[ Hiſt. Ireland, Vol. II. p. 317.] And Morriſon 
relates, [ Hiſtorical Relation, p. 120. ] * That 
Lord Mountjoy never reccived any Irifſhmen to 
the * * mercy, but fuch as had drawn blood 
7 is fellow rebel: and therefore, when the 
two allies, Mac Mabon, jun. and Macartymoyle, 
both offered to ſubmit to her Majeſty, his Lord- 
ſhip wo receive neither, without the other's head.” 
« I have made, ſays Lord Mountjoy him- 
ſelf, in a letter to England, ſome f theſe 
reclaimed men put themſelves in blood already; 
for even now I hear that Lord Montgarret's ſons 
have killed their friend Clancare, and ſome of 
Tyrell's follower's, fince I threatened their 
father about ſomething I heard ſuſpicious of 
them.” —And when in the ſame reign, Nugent 
applied to the preſident of Munſter for pardon, 
upon ſubmiſſion, he was informed his repentance 
could not be received until he pertormed ſome 
extraordinary ſervice upon his own party—(meaning 
that he ſhould baſely betray, or perfidiouſly 
murder ſome of his kindred, or allied friends). 
Nugent, reduced to heavy ſtreights, daring, and 
deſperate, betook himſelt to the Earl of Deſmond, 
and a few days after, riding in his company, 
upon the Earl's back being turned, he leyelled 
againſt him a piſtol loaded with two balls ; but 
Deſmond turning round, perceiving his intent : 
Nugent ſpurred hard to eſcape by the goodneſs 


of his horſe, but he ſtumbled, was taken, and 


acknow- 
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acknowledging his intent, was executed next day. 
In his examination, he confefſed his intention 
was to deſtroy the Earl of Deſmond, and after- 
wards to poſt away to his brother, James 
Fitzgerald, call him aſide in a ſecret manner, 
as if to acquaint him with his brother's death, 
and then execute as much upon him.—He added 
that they might take his life, but there were 
many more, whom he perſedly knew, that had 
feeorn unto the Preſident, to effect the murder of 
both, wpen promiſe of their lands.” ——| Paccata 
Hibernia, fol. 37-8]. * The army of Elizabeth 
was crowded with Iriſþ; who were moſt active 
and zealous in the reduction of their country- 
men.—Hugh O'Nial, Earl of Tyrone, had the 
command of, and lead all the Queen's forces, 
which were ſo ſucceſsfully ſent againſt Mac- 
Guire : and at the furrender of Kinſale, Burke, 
the Earl of Clanricard, killed with his own hand 
above twenty Inſh; and cried out—to ſpare no 
rebels ! ſome Iriſh, of quality, were taken pri- 
foners, who offered great ranſoms, but upon their 
being brought to the camp, they wete all put to 
death, and the Lord Deputy Fitzwilliams, 
knighted Clanrickard in the field ”—[ Morriſon, 
p. 187.—“ No man, ſaid Sir George Carey, 
did bloody his ſword upon the Iriſh more than 
Lord Clanrickard; and he would not ſuffer 
any man to take any Iriſh priſoners.” —[ Paccata 


Hip. fol. 235]. 


| Where is the foundation here of adjuſtment of 
property among the heirs of theſe diſcordant Iriſh- 
men? — Will the repreſentatives of Mac Mahon 
remember, alone, that an Engliſh deputy tried his 
anceftor, the Jord of the county, by a jury of 
Engliſh common ſoldiers, and wſtantly hanged 
him 
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him at his own caſtle gate, as Baker relates, in 
his Chronicle, p. 378; and «will they forget that 
his great landed property was divided among 
four perſons, three of whom were Iriſh ſepts, and 
perhaps his neighbours, kinſmen, or allies—?—Or 
what regulation can take place between the heirs 
of Hugh O'Neal and Mac Guire? or between 
the heirs of Lord Clanrickard and thoſe Iriſh 


perſons of quality, who, after the battle, in cold 
blood, he executed in camp—?— 


Or in brief, why did not James the Second's 
parhamentary committee, in 1689, travel up to 
theſe reigns with the inveſtigation of their Court 
of Clatms—f—and why did they ſtop at 48 years? 
The reaſon is obvious: they found inſuperable 
bars which rendered all inveſtigation nugatory : 
They found it would give riſe to wuncea/ing inte/tine 
diuiſion among themſelves : they found that 
Poſſe ton for a century had too fteadily rooted 
the occupiers of the day, for them ever to be 
ſhaken by parliamentary enquiry : and that 
the lapſe of one hundred years had even defeated 
all inveſtigation, who the real uſurpers were, or 
where they were to be found, amid the change, 
ahenation, violence, or purchaſe of mingled 
friends and adverſaries and ſuch as tere the reigns 
of James, and Charles I. to our Catholic anceſ- 
tors, are now become to the Catholicks of the preſent 
day, the forfeitures of King William, and his 
ſtatute of aſſumption of lands, in 1692.— 


Our Catholic anceſtors, in 1689, when under 
the influence of violent antipathy againſt their 
Proteſtant foes, found upon an inveſtigation fo 
folemn as a parliamentary inqueſt, that they could 
carry up their enquiry no higher than 48 years: 

|: Now, 
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Now, our Catholic brethren of the preſent day, 
ſuppoſing them in parliament, as I hope to ſee 
them before the cloſe of the preſent century, 
CANNOT INSTITUTE ANY ENQUIRY ATALL, Unleſs 
they travel back one hundred and five years; for 
within that period there have been no forfei- 
tures: and this ſuperlatively hoſtile meaſure, 
which their anceſtors relinquiſhed, when in arms, 
and aided by a foreign force, they are now to un- 
dertake, when cemented with us 1n friendſhip, 
and under odligations to us for liberty ;—which 1s 
to ſay, that in the boſom of peace, cordiality, 
and mutual intereſt, in a ſituation of quiet, of 
enrichment, and of general confidence, THE Ca- 
THOLICKS, reſtored * political diſſolution to 
the life of liberty, and to the elevation of free- 
men, are to hazard their happineſs, and to 
ſlain their reputation by a diſtracted enthu- 
ſiaſm of graſping at that which, one hundred 
years ago, their anceſtors, in proſperity, deemed 
to be chimerical; and, under the ſan&ion and 
ſunſhine of their monarch's preſence, rejected, as 
an enterprize utterly unattainable.—I fear it 
not—and I believe, that the Catholicks of the 
preſent day, are, like myſelf, living in the ter- 
mination of the eighteenth century, and not at 
the commencement of ixteen hundred, the date of 
the exiſtence, of families, enumerated in this 
mutilated, chronogical fragment.— 


And here a corollary irreſiſtibly obtrudes itſelf, 
as growing out of the matter which I have alrea- 
dy related—* That the leading maxim of Britiſh 
policy has ever been—to govern Ireland by in- 
teftine diviſion : And that in conſequence of ty- 
ranny, ſo treacherous, and ſo ſanguinary, we can 
be little aſtoniſhed at any deed however extra- 
yagant, or any maſſacre however as: © 5 

hic 
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which this perſcuted nation ſhould have had 
recourſe to in their deſpair Hunted like brute 


animals over their native plains, and fomented 


againſt each other by the governors of the iſland, 
who, awaking and nouriſhing every malignant 
paſſion, ſtimulated them to bathe in the carnage 
of each other; thus performing the office of the 
great enemy of man, inſtead of diſcharging the 
high commiſhon of ſupreme and impartial admi- 
niſtrators of juſtice! Who of us can wonder, 
or who will venture to diſapprove, had the natives 
of the country ſworn unceafing enmity againſt 
the Britiſh name; and deluged the iſland in the 
blood of their oppreſlors ! 


But let it be ſuppoſed, that with Cromwell, final- 
ly, an inquiſition of this nature is a ſecond time 
to commence—in what ſituation are, then, to be 
placed, or under what claſs of uſurpers are then 
to be arranged, the preſent Catholicks, who now 
occupy more than the half of the province of 
Conaught, and almoſt all Clare ;—where their miſe- 
rable anceſtors were compelled to retire, when 


they were driven out of Munſter by the impla- 


cable Ludlow ?—To what body of Catholicks 
is that extenſive territory now to be adjudged ? 
What is become of thoſe terrifying Catholic 
natives of Conaught, reſident there a hundred 
years before, as ſpecihed in the map? They 
mult have been all turned out : for thoſe unfor- 
tunate, intruding exiles from Munſter, diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the natives of Conaught of an immenſe 
diviſion of country, to which territory the title 
of their children or repreſentatives, at this moment, 
is at leaſt of as modern @ date, as that of the de- 
benturers can poſhbly be to theirs here is 
the foundation here of an adjuſtment of propert 
among the _——— of theſe diſcordant Iriſh 
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men? Between the heirs of thoſe Catholicks, who 
were driven forcibly by Ludlow into Conaught 
and Clare, and of the Catholicks who were diſpoſ- 


ſefjed by theſe involuntary uſurpers ?—< By a pro- 


clamation of Cromwell and his Council, printed 
at Dublin, by William Bladon, in 1654, they were 


commanded to tranſplant themſelves,” ſays 


Walth's Reply, p. 33, © before tbe 1ſt of May 
next enſuing, into the province of Conaught, 
and county of Clare, according to former declara- 
tions; and this upon the higbeſt penalties : the 
rigorous execution of this proclamation did ma- 
nileſt itſelf in the long impriſonment of ſome, 
the exporting others to Barbadoes, and in the 
death of Mr. Hethrington in the market-place 
of Dublin, for not obeying it, as the paper 
axed on his breaſt when he was executed, did 
expreſs the cauſe of his taking off.” - And my 
Lord Clarendon writes, Vol. II. p. 116, that 
„Cromwell and bis council, in Munſter, finding 
the utter extirpation of the nation, which they 
had intended, to be in itſelf very difficult, and to 
cariy in it /omewhat of horror, that made an im- 
preſſion upon the moſt ſtony hearts, after /o many 
thouſands deſtroyed by the ſword, fire, famine, 
aud the plague, and atter fo many thouſands tranſ- 
ported into foreign parts, found out the following 
expedient of tranſplantation.— There was a large 


tract of land, even 7o the half of the province of 


Conaught, that was ſeparated from the reft by a 
long and large river, and which by the plague, 
and MANY MASSACRES, remained almoſt defolate : 
Into this ſpace and circuit of lands, they re- 
quired al! the Iriſh, (whom Cromwell, ſays Dr. 
Leland, Vol. IH. p. 409, had declared innocent of 
the rebellion) to retire by a certain day, under pe- 
nalty of death ; and all who ſhould be found in 
any other part of the kingdom, man, woman, ot 


child, 


LF 
child, might be killed by any body who ſaw, or 


met them.” ——< Yet even theſe unhappy 
gentlemen, ſays Carte, Vol. II. p. 216, who 
were thus violently driven from their own fair 
eſtates, into Conaught and Clare, were all declared 
by the Council innocent of the rebellion, after 
a moſt rigorous inquiſition.— - Notwithſtanding 
which, © in this deplorable condition, ſays 
Clarendon, p. 118, they found themſelves ob- 
liged to ſubmit to the hardeſt conditions of their 
conquerors; and after ſigning conveyances and 
releaſes of their lands, which they had left, to go 


and enjoy LANDS WHICH BELONGED TO OTHER 
MEN,” 


Obſerve, ** lands which belonged to other men.” 
-— The adjuſtment of territory, therefore, in 
Conaught and Munſter, (in conſequence of this 
dreaded parliamentary enquiry after ancient 
proprietors) will be as whimſical, as it will be 


ſubtle and complicated, —Catholicks muſt drive 
Catholicks back again out of Conaught into 


Munſter, whoſe anceſtors, one hundred and fifty 
years before had croſſed the Shannon, to ſeize 
and enjoy lands which belonged to other men:“ 
—and theſe Catholicks thus ejected, are to aſſault 
Munſter and diſpoſſeſs the debenturers of Crom- 
well; to whom one hundred and fifty years 
before, their anceſtors “ had perfected deeds of 
conveyance and releaſes of their lands :” which 
deeds of conveyance, not forty years after, were 
conſtrued and conceived to be fo valid, by 
James the IId's wiſe and illuſtrious parliament, 
as to induce the Court of Claims o reſolve 


that compenſation ſbould be made for their value.” 


is obvious and exclufive.—Poſſe 


But the final reply to this N apprebenſion, 
: 


on and opu- 
lence, 
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lence ; create, and continue power ; and theſe, out of 
all competition, the preſent Proteſtant occupiers 
enjoy.—— Union of all, alone can render the 
Catholicks ſtrong; and a hint of forfeiture cuts 
aſunder the bonds. The union of this ifland 
cannot remove Great-Britain a furlong from our 
ſhores; and a deſperate appeal to her, by eitber 
Iriſh party, demoliſhes at once the projet of for- 
feuure, and THE STKUCTURE WHICH LIBERTY 
RAISES TO PEACE, erected by the united operations 
of both. | 


Nor will the body of either party, Proteſtant or 
Catholic, upon a happy junction in a future 
ſenate, entertain any excluſive, or too extravagant 
golden dreams—MUTUAL INTEREST, the ſole bond 
of union among a people, will govern the councils, 
and direct the meaſures of that novel, cautious, 
and quick-fighted aſſembiy.— External commerce, 
domeſtic manufacture, tillage, navigation, and 
revenue; equal protection for the mode of wor- 
ſhip of every Inſhman, and unſhackled regula- 
tions for the education of their offspring ; theſe 
will be the ſubjects which will arreſt the delibe- 
rations of both Houſes of the Legiſlature ; and 
into which will they ruſh like a torrent with hen 
unfettered hands. Ihe undue Britiſh influence 
having en declined to its termination ;—dreamers 
about ancient poſſeſſions, like fifth monaichy- 
men in the Uſurpation, may ariſe in the Aſ- 
ſembly, but they will be fabdued into ſilence, 
by a general, and a deterring forbiddal : 
Proteſtant Sacheverels will expreſs apprehenſions 
for the church, and its poſſeſſions; and, like him, 
be ſilenced into oblivion, never to be heard of 
more; deſperate declaimers may propoſe * 
| Ities 
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lities with England; and an addreſs of perpetual 
union and amity will be the reply. 


In urging the repeal of ſtatutes of penalty and 
diſqualification, we do not ſeek to introduce no- 
velty or innovators upon the conſtitution, but to 
repeal the innovations of 1680, and 1703; and to 
reſtore to the Catholics their long accuſtomed rights / 


We do not ſeek to alter the monarchical 
form of our government, and to ere& a republic 
upon its ruing—we ſeek for juſtice to our 
countrymen !— 


We do not ſeek to pillage, or to humiliate the 
Proteſtant clergy, and to ſubſtitute another clerical 
order in their room—we ſeek for juſtice to our 
countrymen {— 


We ſeek to renovate three millions of Iriſh, 
who now compoſe an inert and inactive maſs, 
into one vigorous body of active citizens, 
endued with intelligence, and uſeful to the 
ſtate | | 2 


Conqueſt is neither our object, nor our in- 
tereſt ;—we have a rich country—an able pea- 
ſantry—are poor, but are out of debt ;—we 
luſt not for dominion—we are ſubduing no 
native princes in the provinces of India; alas, 
that game was once played too fatally againſt 
ourſelves at home! Nor are we ſupporting, in 
any corner of the whole earth, an uſurped au- 
thority, in blood ;—we are oppreſſed men upon 
our native ifland, more ſinned againſt, than ſin- 
ning! We aſk but for our own—to be free in the 
land which gave us birth to earn our property 
with the labour of our bodies; — when earned, 


to 
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to have a ſurety that it is ut own—and to have 
a vote in its diſpoſure, when a portion of it may 
be neceſſary to the exigencies of the ſlate. 


What man will ſpeak to me touching theſe 
points; or maintain that they are factious, un- 
reaſonable, or wicked ?——then what are they, 
who reply—* It ſhail not be.”— 


% But the Catholic peaſantry are barbarians, 
and uncivilized,” ſays ſome accompliſhed lawyer, 


. juſt got into the Houſe, and finiſhed, from his 


travels—through the lanes of London— 


If they be barbarians, they are virtuous !— 
hardened into men, by difficulties and labour : 
not civilized into ſoftneſs, nor refined into pro- 
fligacy ; nor have they yet learned to idolize 
commerce as a God, at whoſe ſhrine is to be 
ſacrificed both liberty, and manhood; like too many 


Proteſtants of theſe ter i/lands. 


Had the Roman plebeans reſembled aur Ca- 
tholics, at the pitiable aſſaſſination of the ami- 
able but guilty Cæſar, Rome had proved herſelf 
capable of liberty, and her unvitiated peaſants 
would have aſſerted a conflitution There is ſtuff 
to work upon in imple barbariſm, there is none 
in refinement, corruption, and effeminacy. 


To the good ſenſe of theſe barbarians, their 
diſpoſitions, and their docility, authorities are 
not wanting at a much earlier period than to-day : 
When Sir John Davis was Attorney General 
to James I. a great authority, and nat their friend, 


he thus concludes one of his divifions. [Davis's 


Ireland, p. 121. Dub. Edit.] When theſe fix 
forfeited ſhires were to be diſpoſed of, and planted, 


his Majeſty did not exclude the natives from this 


»vlantation 


1 


plantation, as the Iriſh were accuſtomed io be 
excluded out of the firſt Engliſh colonies ; but be 
made a mixt plantation of Engliſh and Infh, 
that they might grow up into one nation, and this 
truly is the maſter-piece of that work of reforma- 
tion, ſo worthy of his majeſty's royal pains ; 
for when this*plantation has taken root, it will 
ſecure the peace of Ireland, and make it a civil, 
a mighty, a rich, and a flouriſhing kingdom: 
the clock of the civil governinent is now well 
ſet, and all the wheels thereof do move in order ; 
the ſtrings of this Inſh harp, which the civil 
magiltrate doth finger, are now in tune; for the 
whole ifland from fea to ſea, hath been brought 
into his highneſles peaceable poſſeſſion: In which 
condition of ſubjects, the Iriſh will gladly continue 
without defefion, as long as they may be protedted, 
and juſtly governed, without edprefion on the one 
hand, or impunity on the other For there is no nation 


of people under the ſun, that doth love equal, and 


indifferent juſtice better than 1be Iriſh ; er 
will reſt better ſatisfied with the execution therecf, 
alths* it be againſt themſelves ; ſo as they may have 
the protection and benefit of the la- ———< 1 
do affirm, continues Davis, page 116, that for the 
ſpace of five years laſt paſt, there have not been 
found ſo many malefactors worthy of death in a/l 
this realm of Ireland, which is now divided into 
thirty-ſix ſhires at large, as in one circuit of fix 
fhires in England---for the truth is, that in time of 


than the Engliſh, or any other nation whatſocver---" 


And happy had it, indeed, been for this iſ}and, 
had this maſterpiece of James i ſt's work of reforma- 
tion, as Sir John Davis juſtly denominates it, been 
followed up, and adopted by his ſucceſſors, and 
their miniſters; this wife Attorney General 


approves 


peace, the Iriſh are more fearful to offend the law 
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approves of an maiſcriminate plantation of Engliſb 
end Iriſh, THAY THEY MAY GROW UP INTO 
ONE PEOPLE! He never dreamt of pro- 
hibiting marriages, by ſtatute; of diſarming 
one * portion of the ſubjetis of the land, that 
they might be afſauited, and freyed upon by the 
other; ot the hideous and unheard of atrocity, and 
perſecution of 7. — up the child againſt the parent, 
and ſow:ng diſcord among brethren, by authority 
of the legiſlature ; of making it penal, and a 
iorteiture, to traue abroad for education ; and 
making it equally penal for heir being infirufted 
at home—ſuch ſtatutes were left to ſucceeding 
adminiſtrations, whoſe objects were divifion, and 
 fubjugation ; and whoſe meaſures ſucceeded to the 
very extremity of their defires: and too pro- 
phetic was Davis, in his concluding words ; for, 
gladly did they continue without dęfection, as long 
49 they were protected, and jufily governed, without 
o/ preſſion on one fade, or impunity on the other ;— 
Put tatally for the general welfare of Ireland, in 
the concluſion of that reign, in the ſucceeding, 
and ever ſince, till 1779, they became unpretedled, 
unjuſily grverned, oppreſſed without redreſs, and 
with z7punity plundered, murdered, and exter- 
minated ; full perſecuted to deſperation, they returned 
rancour for rancounr, blood for blood; and in ven- 
geance of four maſſacres, they boldly plunged into 
one daring and dreadfu] attempt to ſweep the 
name of Briton from their long affaulted ſhores ; 
deluged in carnage by that tyrannical people, 
for a cruel ſeries of four hundred years.— 


Ho pratefu! were this calummated 20. for 
even common juſtice, extended to them by the 
Engliſh deputies, Dr. Leland relates, p. 311, 
« When Sir John Perrot was recalled x ueen 
Elizabeth, he delivered the ſword to Sir William 


Fitz williams, declaring that be left the kingdom 
WER ive 
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in peace ; and he embarked with the acclamations 
of the lower order of the people, who felt the benefits 
of his adminiſtration ; old Tirlagh 'O*Nyal of 
Tirowen, followed him to the water-edge, 
bathed in tears.—"— 


And what is one of the greateſt bigots againſt 
the native Iriſh, on account of their religion, but 
a man of ability, compelled to acknowledge of 
them? — © A more kind, affable, obliging-hu- 
moured people,” ſays Richard Lawrence, in his 
Intereits of Ireland, 1680, page 162, © are not 
to be converſed with, than the generality of the 
Iriſb who have been educated among the Engliſh, 
or otherwiſe well bred: Fer they are ſhrewd, and 
capable of the higheft improvements in all the liberal 
ſciences, and ingenious arts.” ——ln the ſame very 
curious treatiſe, page 98, Mr. Lawrence is alſo 
ſo favorable to the 1rifþ ſoil, as to ſay: © I have 
now ſhown at large how an Engliſh breed, 
for this country's defence, would much in- 
creaſe on Iriſh ground ; ten of whom are worth 
twenty, bred and brought up in England.” But 
I do not infinuate, that he recommended the 
ſhould have Iriſb fathers; though bis words 
would bear that conſtruction. 


The truth is, that although the Proteſtants 


have now, for near two centuries, made a buſtle 


about conſcience, reaſon, and the goſpel, at bot- 
tom they have had no more dependance upon 
theſe, than upon miracles and infallibility; but 


have placed their ſole reliance upon the preaching 


of lawyers and the miſſion of informers. Nor were 
the penal laws intended at their formation, to pro- 
duce converts : It was not Popery which was 
hated, but the Papift; drirfion was the obje?, 
re/ormation was the pretext. From their conjtruc- 
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tion, they appear to ſerve as ramparts to a wealthy 
toten, where no Roman Catholic ſhall enter at the 
gate, leſt tao many ſhould crowd in at once : ſo one 
one, they are compelled to wade through dirt and 
ſhame, in order to arrive at the appointed narrow 
pallage, expoſed to the hifles of thoſe who are 
without, and to the ſcorn and ſuſpicion of thoſe 
who are w-th1n. 


But experience ought to have inſtructed Pro- 
teflants, who themſelves had wreſtled with perſe- 
cution, that religious principles are of too ſtub- 
born a nature to be removed by puniſhments of 
a limited duration. The opinion of an immortal 
recompence, or an immortal miſery, muſt for 
ever preclude all human conſiderations: But po- 
litical notions, admitting bad ones to have had 
extitence, are eaſily to be weakened by kind- 
nels, and to be altered by encouragements. 
An oppoſition of intereſts, not of creeds, has, 
hitherto, been the cauſe of diuiſion among Iriſh- 
men: Let cigſbing advantages be brought to cain- 
cide; remove a feruicious ſyſtem of legiſlation ; 
drifien ceaſes, and the cauſe and the complaint 
diſappear together. 


Religious penalties, and penal excluſtoms, operate 
only to ſtupify, to make Lutheraniſm hated, and 
the reforming perſon a hypocrite. 'The political 
guilt of a nation lies at the door of zhoſe who 
govern by ſuch a ſyſtem :—A tyrant, who rules 
without a parliament, ſuſtains the whole iniquity 
himſelf: But a ſenate, and a free people, who 
originate, or who adopt ſuch ſtatutes, divide the 
heavy guilt among them; and every Proteſtant in- 
dividual of you, who does not proteſt againſt 
your brother's chains, is, in the eyes of God, and 
of the civilized world, accefſary to the enormity, 

in 
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in proportion to the degree of intelligence he is 
naturally endowed with, and of the influence he 
may be poſſeſſed of, to diminiſh the difira&tion and 
the anguiſh of his bruther. 


And fure a ſorer evil exiſts not upon earth, 
than the fituation of the peaſantry of this devoted 
iſland ;—contemplating the penury which fetters 
them to the earth, and the fertility of the country 
in which they are doomed to calamity ;—contem- 
plating the vaſſaluge under which they crouch, and 
the ffurdy yeomanry which to-day they ought to 
have been. 


They are to-day the moſt wretched people un- 
der the ſun; for they are ſurrounded with a plen- 
teouſneſs, which they never are to ae; and they 
behold comforts which they are never to expe- 
rience :—-Harveſt comes, and the more favoured 
bullock falls in the flaughter-houſe, Cut not for 
them! and they ſometimes hear of the food and 
raiment of the manufacturer of the barren North, 
and they curſe it in the bitterneſs of their miſery :— 
Famine, nakedneſs, and overſtrained labour, 
ſtupifies each faculty of their body, and of their 
mind—ſmoke, filth, and winds, fill their habi- 
tations, where a few potatoes are their excluſive 
food—reduced to the condition of reptiles, they 
and their children crawl in dirt, and are, like 
reptiles, loathſlome—and ſome of this I have 
n= beheld; yet theſe men pay your clergy, 
while the gentry contribute nothing! Even their 
wretched potatoes are decimated, for a prieſt- 
hood whom they never hear—while a cruel 
vote of agiſtment covers the paſtures of their 
landlord ! 


Where 
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Where were the unrivalled talents of the 
South, to have beheld theſe abuſes, and to have 
tolerated them for fifty years? Where was Ma- 
lone, and Fitzgibbon, and Burgh, and Daly, and 
Hod, theſe monuments of national ability, the 
pledges and memorials of Iriſh intelledt I feel 
no diminution of independence in hallowing the dead ; 
the charnel-houſe of kings has but an empty trea- 
fury—— Why did departed greatneſs ſuffer theſe 
things ? FROM HABIT ! that ſtrangler in the 
birth of originality and amendment! Ibey 
were born in a Province where man was already 
reduced to this degradation; their infant eyes 
were accuſtomed to the ſad ſpectacle; and minds 
which were prone to melt at imaginary woe, 
did not ſhrink at the contemplation of theſe do- 
meſtic enormities. Let us not be enthralled 
by habit: Let us inquire if theſe things exiſt ; 
and afford our virtuous efforts to arreſt the dæmon 
of miſery upon his errand, —— And where is that 
ONE MAN, that /zving oracle, whom a// confide in, 
and revere ? who 1s of himſelf competent to the 
MINISTRY OF MERCY! Let HIM, who could re- 
ſtore a conſtitution, bend over the miſeries of 
man, over the orphans of the ſtate he defrauded 
to the 

aſants, and they ſhall ariſe to the conſolation 
of induſtry, and af/ume their independent ſubordi- 
nation in the ſtate. 


We toaſt Cromwell, and king William, and 
Waſhington, and Fayette; and we ranſack the 
living world, and the mighty dead, and corruſ- 
cate from Europe to America for honourable 
ſtimulus to our paſhon for fame and public vir- 
tue; but we think not of home—we forget our 
native iſland—we do not recollect the I 

tOait, 
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toaſ.— Our own neglected and ca _ ro 
MILLIONS, —loyal, and oppreſſed Iriſhmen ! 


We forget that Cromwell and William were 
inimical to Ireland, ſevere and haughty con- 
querors—And.we forget that Waſhington and 
Fayette would hoot us from their thores, and 
would ſay—“ Begone, ye tyrants !—Be u at 
home, before you dare to profane the haunts of 
freedom, the territory of France and America, 
with your inconſiſtent ſalutation,— with your 
polluting praiſe :” And the great French republic 
will cry, with a repelling voice We ſeek not 
the aſſociation of tyrants, and we reject your 
proffered approbation—Ye ſhallow politicians, 
degrade us not with your impotent addrefles ; 

till you reſtore to their birth-right, your own 
countrymen, OUR CATHOLIC BRETHREN !” 


It was the frequent, and cutting reply of the 
Marquis of Pombal, to remonſtrances of con- 
ceited and medling Proteſtants at the Portugueſe 
court, © Sir, the ſufferings of a Britiſh Proteſtant 
perſecutor, when laid by the heels here, is to 
me a ſource, if not of chriſhan, at leaſt of reta- 
liating ſatisfaction— The penal laws of Ireland 
ſanctian our Inquifition—!” 


But no relaxation of that code, ſhort of the 
extenſion of the right of ſuffrage, will operate to 
the relief of the Catholic peaſantry : Nothing 


under that—will float him up to the level of his Pro- 
teflant neighbour —In all competitions, without that 


right, he muſt elſe /ink into inferiority, and continue 
à vidtim to oppreſſion. 


Of what avail will it be to the farmer of Tip. 
perary, and the manufacturer of Cunnemarah, that 


a channel 
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a channel is opened to the bar, and the army, 
for the proviton of younger children of a few 
opulent families ?—How will hat extend libert 

to the working portion of the community ?—What 
encouragement can hat hold out to the growing 
induſtry of the ſouthern provinces ?—lf that 
deſcription of men be not emancipated,----the 
moment he learns his craft, he will emigrate to 
France, or America---He will only remain in 
Ireland while he continues ignorant, uſeleſs, and 
a burthen—lt is the eculiar nature of manufac- 
turers to be FREE; their hands inculcate inde- 
pendence to their minds; they ſoon feel that 
their craſt will aflord them maintenance every 
where; and they will roam to thoſe countnes, 
where, without an impoſition of perjury and 
bypocriſy, mdufiry conducts to influence and 
precedence : for theſe paſſions operate juſt as 
poweriully in a village and country town, as 


at a court, or among the moſt vain, and ambi- 
tious of their landlords. | 


I know, and have ſtudied manufacturers, and 
am not lightly to be replied to by gentlemen of 
other provinces, or thoſe of my own, who have 
never made themſelves acquainted with that 
deſcription of men, whoſe youth 1s ſpent in fox- 
hunting, and in the avocations of the feudal 
times; to whom encloſures, bleach-greens, plan- 
tations, and ditches, are but as cobwebs 
to their beagles, and to their courſers : I fpeak 
to men who are deſitous of manufacturers, 
who wiſh to civilize their tenantry, to enlarge 


their rent-roll, and to increaſe the citizens of 
the 1fland. 


The inclination for mami changes in the South, 
bas ſwelled almoſt into an enthuſiaſtic paſſion, 


and 


3 
and why do they not ſuccei? Why do not the 
northern manufacturers emigrate to Mumſter rather 
than brave the Atlantic ? Becauſe the people are not 
FREE, and nd regarded : Becauſe a northern weaver. 
will brook difficulties and poverty rather than diſ- 
reſpect: Becanſe 3e have not: yet learned the defer- 
ence due to an induſtrious, proud, poor man. And 
becauſe a clumſy-fingered ae is incapable of 
any thing. but to handle a turf-ſley, or to pou- 

ter with a ſpade for ſcanty food, in that portion 
of earth which he is not nch enough to plough. 


The more - zzduflrious a manufacturer is, the 
prouder he, will. become; and the more oppreſſed, 
he, will be the more ſturdy : a Northern manu- 
facturer and an Engliſh. yeoman. commit that 
ſort of reſiſtance ten times in a year, for which 
papiſts are hung: But that pride, and that rei 
tance, if extended to the ſouth,  2vould create, and 
preſerve an impregnable wall againſt their — 
enemies; and that flurdy rudeneſs might eaſily be 
ſmiled at, and tolerated by their landlords, which 
can alone create far ibem, an important weight 
1n the ſcale of Europe. 


Wich regard to theſe, our dejected country- 
men preferring a reſpectful application to the 
Legiſlature for an alleviation of their ſuſſerings, 
if not for à frank reſtoration. of their rights, a 
meaſure, which muſt be ſo exceedingly conſonant 
to the ideas of liberty of their Proteſtant friends, 
I, acknowledge I cannot perceive: how it can 
be attended with any additional ills to them :— 
— — of wrath, Sg refinements of cru- 
elty cannot nom await conſtitutional efforts 
intelligent Catholicks, for the recovery of A 
defrauded; libertien: Their condition cannot now 
be made worſe, becauſe they have preſumed to 


8 


wiſh that it were better: They cannot now be 
lentenced to the whee/, becauſe they have ven- 
tured to complain of the forture It could not 
now produce new penal ſtatutes, the genius of 
the times would not afford ſafe warranty 


It would be an unwiſe firetch of prerogative 
to cloſe up the avenues of communication between 
government and the people ; or to puniſh ſubjects 
tor giving utterance to the bitter feelings of their 
minds.— It will be ever both juſt and political, to 
leave with the people an organ by which they 
can ſpeak their voice—The right of the ſubject to 
petition, and the freedom of the preſs, while they 
enſure our perſons and properties, ſecure, alſo, 
our obedience—Theſe grand conſervatories of 
liberty afford a vent for the malignant humours 
of a nation; and diſſipate the fever which 
agitates ſociety, when unnatural reftraints diſtem- 
per the human mind period can be improper 
for ſoliciting a boon which is to extinguiſh all 
jealouſies, party prejudices, and feuds ; mould- 
ing the people into one common maſs, through 
the medium of one common intereſt. 


A calm, lteral, and manly, appeal to a philo- 
ſophic and unprejudiced parliament of 1792. 
The peaceable ſupplication of a ſubſcribing few, 
preſented amid a crowded ſenate of the aſſem- 
bled Proteſtant powers of the realm, without 
pageantry of circumſtance, and unatiended by the 
awjſul magmfcence of aſſociated MILLIONS, 
might experience a parental reception equal to 
their fondeſt filial bopes: And it would bring 
home conviction to their Proteſtant allies, that 
a political ſoul has an exiſtence in, and does 

dittule an energy through the Catholick body; 


Aa circum- 
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— a2 circumſtance which ſometimes Ulſter is 
diſpoſed to doubt. ; 


In you, Gentlemen, I contemplate an aſſocia- 
tion, of whom I am proud, as a native of Ulſter ; 
but as an {rman, I behold you with gratitude 
and veneration, the friends of human kind, 
bur ſling the ſhackles which fetter your countrymen !--- 
I behold you hailing and encouraging the genus 0 
the Catholic religion, which is now, through Europe, 
diſpelling the gloom of oppreſſion and perſecu- 
tion; which has already erected in France, and 
Poland, temples to liberty, to ſocial order, and 
to general charity; opening the avenues of fame and 
fortune to every profeſſor of the chriſtian name; 
imparting to vaſſals the bleſſings of a conſtitution ; 
and relinquiſhing to this ifland, the ignominious 
diflinftion of being the foſterer of intolerance, 
and the pitileſ parent of unoffending and ſubmiſ- 
five children. | 


Proceed, enlightened men, to diſcharge your 
duty to your countrymen, and to the human race 
Extend the magnanimous ſentiment of exalting a 
deprefled and a degraded people, into civic utility 
and legiſlative vigour—Y oucan ſpeak boldly: and 
with Magna Charta in one hand, and the roll of 
your good freehold tenure 1a the other, you can tell 
all adminiſtrations, all parliaments, and all bi- 
gots, © they rule but by the will of the free 
ſubjeQs of the realm” But what roll remains 
to truncheon the Catholic to liberty !—?——mid- 
night executions; the ſword. concealed in the 
ſocial bowl; and the ſanguinary ſtatute, and 
the warrant of death, to fweep away what war, 
and robbery had overlooked ! |\———-It is related 
by Mr. Morriſon, in ian of Ireland, page 9, 
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an authority never controverted, that in * the- 
29th of Elizabeth, 1577, the Lords of Conaugbt, 
and the chieftain O'Rourke, made with Sir 
Nicholas Malby; her majeſty's governor, a cm- 
fofition for their lands; wherein they were content 
to yield to the Queen ſo large a rent, and ſuch 
ſervices of labourers to work at fortifications, and 
of horſe and foot to ſerve her in the wars, as 
ſhewed they were not yet alienated from their 
wonted awe, and reverence for the crown of 
England” —- But ce bat ſullomed upon this fubmiſhon'? 
ſhall I write it —— lt is the relation of the 
ilhnſtrious, becauſe virtuous and philoſophic, 
Colonel Lee, who was ſent * — vt. 
Elizabeth herſelf, to re er majeſty 
real ſtate of affairs, and Fs miſconduct of >> clo 
vernors---[ Lee's memonal-manuſcript in Trinity 
College, Dublin ] © That on Tueſday, 1577 (the 
ſame: year of the compoſition” with Malby,) 
the Engliſh publiſhed a proclamation' inviting 
the Lords of Conaught and all the well affected 
Itiſh, who kept the peace, who bad ſued” for 
protection, and who beld no correſpondence 
with thoſe of their kindred, who ſtill ſtood out 
in arms againſt the Engliſh government, 1o an 
interview on the Rathmore, at Mull, on, en- 
aging at the. ſame lime for their ſecurity, and 
2 * evil - thor Reo me this 
——— the well-affetted came to the Rathmore 
atore- ſaid; hut ſoon after they” were' aſſembled, 
they — themſelves ſurrounded by four lines 
of Engliſh and Iriſh horſe and foot, compleatly 
accoutred; by whom they were immediately 
cigſad upon, and cut 10 pieces and not ane man 
e/caped/——” Thus, [ Colonel Lee, the memo- 
rial; contitines;] | © Your' majeſty's ſervants 
who were placed in authority to protect men for 
your 
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your ſervice, had drawn unto them, by ſuch pro- 
tection, four hundred of the Iriſh, under colour 
to ſerve your majeſty: and brought them to a 
place of meeting, where your garriſon ſoldiers 
were appointed to be; who there, moſt diſbo- 
zorably, put them all to the ſword---This, adde 
Lee] was done by the conſent and practice of 
the Lord Deputy 


* About the ſame time,“ {fays the Manuſcript 
Chronicle in the Univerſity of Dublin, an autho- 
rity much confided in by Doctor Leland, ſee his 
Hiſtory of Ireland, Vol. II. p. 258.] „Walter, 
Earl of Eſſex, on the concluſion of a peace, in- 
vited Bryan O'Nial, of Claneboys, with a mul- 
titude of bis relations, to an entertainment, 

where they lived together in great , making 
good cheer for three days and nights; when on a 
ſudden, O'Nial was furpriſed with an arreſt, 
together with bis brother, and his wife, by the EarP's 
arder.— His friends were put to the ſword before 
his face; nor were the women and children ſpared: 
He was himſelf, with his brother, and wife, ſent 
to Dublin, where they were al! three cut in . 
This increaſed the difaffection, and created the 
deteſtation of all the Iriſh, for this Chieftain of 
Claneboys was the ſenior of his family, and 
had been uncummonly loved, as he was now uni- 
verſally regretted. “ The Queen, (ſays the 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, in his eful 8 
brancer, p. 48,) © was ill pleaſed with the man- 
„ ner of this execution: and was hardly after, 
F ever drawn to admit any excuſe for the 
* {ſlaughter committed. 


** When in the year 1583, [ſays Doctor Cor- 
ry's Civil Wars of Ireland, Vol. iſt. p. 11.] the 
- garriſon of Smerwick, in Kerry, ſurrendered upon 
| mercy ; 
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mercy, to Lord Deputy Gray, he ordered ſeven 
hundred of them to be put to the ſword, or 
banged----Wingheld was commiſſioned to diſarm 
them; and when this ſervice was performed, an 
Engliſh company was marched into the fort, 
and the garriſon was butchered in cold blood. 
The uſual, and obvious excuſes for this ſeve- 
rity, could not efface the odiouſneſs of it; upon the 
continent it was received with horror !——” 
And Dr. Leland, upon another occaſion, ſpeaking 
of this Lord Deputy Gray, ſays, Vol. II. page 
287, © Repeated complaints were made to the 
ueen of the inhuman rigour of this Deputy, and 
his efficers-—T he Queen was aſſured that he tyran- 
nized with ſuch barbarity, that little was left in 
Ireland for her Majeſty to reign over, but aſhes, 
and dead carcaſes.” | 


* In 1581, [the Theatre of Catholick Religion 
relates, page 574] © on the coaſt of Kerry, 800 
men, except 11 officers, were ſtript of their 
weapons and all ſlain, or caſt over the high cliffs 
into the ſea, notwithſtanding the Lord Deputy 
Fitzwilliam's word and faith unto them all, for 
their lives, liberties, and ſafe conduct into 
Spain.—-"--And Sir Richard Baker ſays, in bis 
Chronicle, page 356, mentioning this maſſacie 
of the Iriſh in Kerry, „It was concluded that 
the leaders ſhould be ſaved, but a the Iriſh, 
hanged up, which was preſently put in execution, 
to the great diſliking of the Queen, who deteſted the 
* ughter of men who bad yielded themſelves ; and 
her Grace would not accept of any excuſes, or 
_ allegatiens.”----T his was in one of the wars with 

the earl of Deſmond.---- | 


In the year 1598, [ſays Morriſon, page 4] 
when Sir William Fitzwilliams was entered 4 
| the 
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the government, Ireland was not only peacable and 
ore but the greateſt Iriſh Lord being called by 
etter or meſſenger, came readily to the ſtate : 
But within three months after his taking the 
ſword of government, being informed that the 
Spaniards lately wrecked upon the coaſts of 
Ulſter, had leſt with the inhabitants great ſtore 
of treaſure and other riches, he greedily ſought to 
get it into his hands, pretending the Queen's ſer- 
vice; — but that not taking effect, he made a 
journey himſelf into thoſe parts, where, alto- 
ether, failing of his purpoſe, he brought back to 

Bin, priſoners, two of the befl affefted gentlemen 

to the flate, whom he deemed to poſleſs the 
treaſure, namely Sir Owen MacTool, father-in-law 
tothe earl of Tyrone, and Sir John O'Dogherty.— 
Sir Owen had been confidered ſo faithful to the Queen 
as long to have enjoyed trom her a penſion of 
200l. a year, —refuling now to buy his en- 
largement, be continued a priſoner till Sir William 
Ruſſel came upon the government, who in pity 
diſcharged him; but the old gentleman's heart was 
broken, and ſhortly he died —Sir John O Dogherty 
was releaſed after two years reſtraint ; but not 
without paying for his liberty: —at this hard uſage 
of theſe two Ulſter gentlemen, all the great men 
of the Iriſh did much repine.—”—What ſays the 
oppreſſive puritan, Borlace, himſelf, in his Reduct. 
of Ireland, page 141? Sir William Fitzwilliams 
was acccuſed of much rigour in ſeeking after the ſpoils 
and wrecks at ſea, which happened on ſome ot the 
Spaniſh navy being ſplit in Ireland; and the 
enſuing war is laid to his charge. The loyal Iriſh, 
ſays Dr. Leland, on the impriſonment of O'Tool 
and O'Dogherty, trembled for their own ſafety, 
and the diſaffefted were confirmed in their inve- 
teracy— “ The people of Conaught, ſays Dr. 
Leland, page 294, were ſeverely governed by Sir 
Richard 
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Richard Bingham ; the Sheriffs and other officers 
of- authority, follrwed- the example of this lord pre- 
fident: They entered the ſeveral counties, attended 
with large bodies of armed men, pillaging the na- 
tives, whom * alw ays affected to deſp Ie” 


208 In 1590, ſays Dr. Corry, page 18, Hugh 
Roe Mac Mahon, chieftain of Monaghan, came up 
to the tate, that he might be eſtabliſhed in bis 
inheritance, hoping to be cheriſhed, and countenanted 
as her Majeſly's patentee. But he found he could 
not be admitted at the caſtle of Dublin, until he 
romiſed ſiæ hundred cows,---for ſuch were the 
riſh bribes. He was afterwards impriſoned for 
failing in part of his agreement; but in a few 
days he was enlarged, with 'a promiſe that the 
deputy, lord Fitzwilliams, would vifit and ſettle 
him in his county of Monaghan; whither the 
deputy took his journey ſhortly after, in company 
with Mac Mahon : but at their firſt arrival, the 
unhappy gentleman vas clapt into bolts, and 
in two days after was indighted and 'arraigned 
before a jury of common ſoldiers, was condemned, 
and executed, by being hanged at his own dior; 
and all his eſtate was N from his children, 
rcelled out, and beſtowed upon Lord Marſhal 
13 Captain Henflower, and four perſons 
of the old Iriſh ſept---" [Baker relates the tranſ. 
action Chronicle p. 378 — ee the difference 
of times !---In theſe days, the gentlemen of Ireland 
brought up cows, 47 bribes to the caſtle : at preſent 
—there is a vile ſlander, and 1 don't believe 2 
word of it, That the cable tr a Fe cow to . 
ene, of nes 8 


8 The Iriſh, — have ence offended, [fays Col. 
Lee, in his memorial to Elizabeth] live they never 


fa honeſtly efieruerds if they grow inte wealth, 
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are ſure to be cut off, | one indirect means or other: 
ſuch exemplary injuſtice is miniſtered to your 
Majeſty” s poor ſubjetts there—-"— 


Upon the execution of Mac Mahon, [ſays - 


Morriſon, p. 12. ] and the Jealouſi tes thence conceived 
againſt the Engliſh, Macguire, a Northern Lord, 
ia 1593, began to declire himſelf diſcontented 
and to ſtand upon his defence :---He ſaid he had 
given three hundred cows to free his country from 
a : fri; yet one Willis was ſent down with 
«T's one hundred men, and leading about 
ome 2 bb reds of women and boys, all living upon 
the ſpoils of the county He, and the Larl of 
Tyrone, now firſt combined themſelves with 


O'Donnel, to defend their honours, eater, aud 
Hotties” 


« A great part of that unquietneſs of 
O Donnel's county, [ſays Col. Lee, in his me- 
morial to the Queen] came by Sir William 
Fitzwilliams placing Willis there to be ſheriff, 
who' did keep with him three hundred of the 
very raſcals and ſcum of that kingdom, which did 
rob and ſpoil that people, raviſh their wives 
and daughters, and made havock of all.. 


“ Young O'Donnel's cauſe of diſafieion 
[ſays Corry ] happened very early: when he was 
1 24 of 12 a ſhip freighted with ſeveral 


curtolitics' was, by order of the Lord Deputy 


Sir William Ruſſel, ſent to the bay of Tyr- 
connel; where the maſter baving found O'Donnel 
and ſome of his companions, ſeduced them with 
4 diſplay of his curiolities, to enter on board his 

vefſel, and privately ordered his mariners to fail 
back to Dublin, having got the prey they came 
far—O'Donnel and his companions were cloſely 


conhned 
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confined in the caſtle of that city, under many 
wants and cruel reſtraints for more than ſeven 
years At length by a deſperate attempt, O' Donnel 
eſcaped, but with the loſs of the life of one 
of his companions; and upon his arrival in 
Ulſter, he immediately combined with the Lords 
of the North, being then not more than twenty 
years old —- 


*The manner of uſage of O Donnel, [ſays Lee 
to the Queen Deſid. Hiber. vol. I. p. 96. 
was moſt dithonorable, and diſcommendable ; 
and neither allowable before God or man---For 
he being young, and being taken by this fira- 
tagem, Boe never offended, was impnſoned 
with great ſeverity, many irons laid upon him, as 
if he had been a notable traitor and malefactor, 
and kept {till among thoſe who were ever notorious 
traitors to your Majeſty--." 


Two inſtances more, and I ſhall quit the diſ- 
agreeable topic : but if any bigot cavils, I pledge 
myſelf to preſent him with one hundred: 


© The Counteſs of Deſmond, to prevent her 
huſband being declared a traitor upon mere 
ſuſpicion, delivered up to the Lord Juſtice, Sir 
Villiam Drury, at Limerick, her only ſon, the 
biſhop of Mayo, and O'Rourke, a nobleman, 
as pledges of the Earl's loyalty, but it was de- 
termined by the council to proclaim him a 
traitor; his ſon, tho' an infant, was ſent to 
London, and committed to the Tower, where he 
remained many years: and the biſhop, and 
O'Rourke were both executed by Drury's expreſs 
order---" | Biſhop of Chicheſter's Thankful Re- 
membrancer—and Abbe Geoghegan's Hiſt. 
Ireland, vol, III. p. 434]. 7 
8 Spencer's 


SS = | 
Spencer's deſcription of the calamities brought | 
upon the people of Munſter, by this war, 1s 
really ſhocking ! Notwithſtanding, [he relates 
. 158.] that it was a rich and a plentiful country, 
Fall of corn and cattle, yet ere one year and 
a half, they were brought to ſuch wretchednels, 
as that any ſtony heart would rue the ſame----Out 
of every corner of the woods, and glynns, they 
came, creeping forth upon their hands, for their 
legs could not bear them; they looked like ana- 
tomies of death ; they ſpake like ghoits crying 
out of their graves, they did eat the dead 
carrions, happy where they could find them; 
yea, and one another ſoon after; and if they 
found a brook of watercrefles, or ſhamrocks, 
there they flocked, as to a feaſt, for a time, vet 
afraid to continue there withal. That in a ſhort 
ſpace, there was none almoſt left, and a moſt 
populous and plentiful country was ſuddenly 
left void of man, and animals——.” 


„The Earl of Deſmond, {ſays Morriſon] 
having ſheltered in the woods, was found by 
Kelly of Morieſta, lying in a hut, deſerted by all 
his friends—Kelly entering the cottage, found 
all men fled, but one perſon of venerable aſpect, 
ſtretched languidly before a fire--as he affailed 
bim, he rated his Rad to ward the blow, which 
the barbarian cut off; the wounded gentleman 
then exclaimed, © Spare me, for I am the Earl of 
Deſmond ; but he immediately ſmote off his head, 
and brought 1t to the Lord Deputy, by whom it 
was conveyed to the Queen, and impaled on 
London bridge. —” The Earl, as they ſay, was 
betrayed by his own followers; wherein the 
Ulſter men did challenge an konour of faithfulneſs 
to their Lords above thoſe of Munſter : becauſe 
in the following cruel wars againſt Tyrowen, 
| none 
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none of them could be induced, by fear, or re- 
ward, to 115 hands upon their reverenced 
O'Nial—“ Hilt. Ireland, fol. 4.— 


Thus did the miniſters of Elizabeth conduct 
themſelves towards a native people, whom they 
were ſet oyer--to protect; and towards the end 
of her reign, that deſtruction which the ſword 
had left unfiniſhed, was purpoſely and induſtri- 
ouſly compleated by a famine. Mr. Moriſon 
mentions this mode of ending the war, with a 
ſeeming complacency, at leaſt without diſſike 
I] have often, ſays he, p. 272, made mention 
formerly ef our deftroying the corn of the Iriſh, 
and uſing all means to famiſh them, let me now 
by two or three examples, ſhow the miſerable 
eſtate to which they were thereby reduced 
Sir Arthur Chicheſter, Sir Richard Morriſon, 
and myſelf, did ſee a moſt horrid ſpectacle of 
three children, whereof the eldeſt was not above 
ten years old, feeding upon the fleſh of their 
dead mother, with circumſtances too ſhocking 
to be noted: and thus the common ſort are 
driven to unſpeakable extremities, beyond the 
records of any hiſtories---for no ſpectacle is more 
frequent about the Newry, and 1n tbe ditches of 
other towns, eſpecially in waſted countries, than 
to ſee multitudes of theſe people dead, with their 
mouths all coloured green, by eating nettles, 
docks, and all things they could rend up, above 
ground--"——In a following chapter, p. 282, 
he adds © The Lord Deputy and council in 
a letter to the Queen, have expreſſed that they 
will receive to ſubmiſſion two of their chiefs, 
partly for the good of the ſervice, and partly 
out of human commiſeration; having with our 
own eyes, ſay they, ſeen the lame: table ſtate 
of the country, where we find. every where men 

| dead 
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dead of famine and we are credibly informed, 
that in the ſpace of a few months, there are above 
three thouſand ſturued in Tyrone—” 


I have thus fatigued you and myſeff, tho? with 
a'vety limited ſelection of theſe inſtances of 
injuſtice, the remembrance of which deeds, and 
the apparition af former murderous opprefhion, 
the black catalogue of penal laws at preſent 
exifting, arid the apprehenſion of freſh violence, 
might, 20 wonder indeed / even now deter, and 
diſhearten our Catholic brethren : But let it be 
your part to think, ahd to atchieve for them, 
and for yourſelves : ſtill continue ſtedfaſt in the 
good; and glorious work: relax not in calling 
forward a diſtrefled and a degraded race—into 
civil utility, and legiſlative vigour— 


Admit of but a few more quotations, and 1 
will conclude a detail of wrongs with which you 
muſt de already diſguſted: but on this ſubject 
quotations are arguments; for hiftory is—philo» 
ſophy teaching by example :— 


The almoſt unremitting perſecution of the Roman 
Catholic profeſſion of faith, from the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and James I. is conſpicuous, and highly odious, 
and abominable——In the latter reign, Chief 
Juſtice Coke maintained publickly, at the trial of 
Mr. Turner, that popery was one of the ſeven deadly 
fins: and even Lord Chancellor Bacon, then 

Atttorney General, upon the ſame occaſion 1 
obſerved, that poĩſoning was a popiſh trick — Mr. | 
Hume relates upon the authority of Stowe, that | 
when James arrived at Newcaſtle'in his progreſs } i 
to London, he gave liberty to all priſonets at that N 
time in confinement, except thoſe impeached of 
treaſon, murder, aud papiſtry— | 


In 
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In the eleventh year of this king's reign, Gran- 
ger's Biography acquaints us, vol. I. p. 4356, 
that © Doctor John Boys, dean of Canterbury, 
gained great applauſe by turning the Lord's prayer 
into the following execration, when he 
preached at Paul's Croſs, on the fifth of 
November ——< Our pope which art in Rome, 
« curſed be thy name, penfh thy kingdom, bin- 
* dered may thy will be, as it is in heaven, ſo 
*in caith. Give us this day our cup in the 
Lord's ſupper, and remit our moneys, which 
« we have given for thy indulgences, as we 
« ſend them back unto thee, and lead us not 
into herely, but ſree us from miſery; for thine 
is the iniernal pitch and ſulphur, for ever, 
* and ever, Amen——-” And ſuch was the then 
exiſting malignity againſt Roman Catholicks, 
that this pralane and ridiculous traveſty was 
celebrated, as a performance of ſingular merit, 
in 2a dignified Proteſtant divine. 


With ſuch authorities for rancour, and per- 
ſecution in England, its operation in this iſland 
was extreme: and its effects upon the native 
Irih was grievous, and intolerable; becauſe it 
ſuggeſted an additional ſtimulus to the deeply 
rooted antipathy of the Engliſh againſt them 
« At the beginning of this reign, the Rev. Mr. 
Hewſon, an Engliſh Clergyman of Swords, fell 
violently upon a perſon named Horiſh, a reſi- 
dent of the town, and took from him a crucifix, 
which he hung upon a gallows, with theſe words 
upon a paper beneath it, © Help all ſtrangers, 
for the God of the papiſts is in danger!“ Horiſh 
went to Dublin, and complained at the Caſtle, 
of the aſſault, and carried with him his defaced 
and broken crucifix; but Sir Geoffry Fenton, the 
ſecretary of ſtate, ſnatched the crucifix O_ 
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him, caſt it on the ground, and trod upon it, 
and committed Horiſh to priſon for fix weeks.” 
[Theatre of Religion, p. 117.] © The ſame Sir 
Geoffry Fenton ſet a man in the pillory at Pa- 
trick's Church, and hung a picture of Jelus Chriſt 
about his neck; becauſe the fellow was convict- 
ed of having carried it, a little time before at 
the funeral of a dead friend---" [Ibid. p. 119. ] 


But theſe were only ſummer amuſements, and 
flights of fancy of the ſecretary of that day.---- 
Horiſh was a filly fellow; if he had quietly 
ſubmitted to the hanging and quartering of his 
crucifix, he would have eſcaped incarceration : 
and the zeal which dictated the putting a pic- 
ture in the pillory, was ſoon to exhibit itſelf in 
more momentous, temporal confiderations--- 


« At the acceſſion of king James, he ordered 
a proclamation to be publiſhed, ſtrictly forbidding 
the exerciſe of their religion to his Catholic 
ſubjects of Ireland; baniſhing their clergy, and in- 
flicting ſevere penalties on all who ſhould be found 
to harbour, or entertain them: and he enjoined 
the ftrift execution of a ſtatute, pretended to 
have been paſſed in the ſecond year of Eli- 
zabeth, in the Iriſh parliament, forty years be- 
fore, though it was then for the firſ# time | l 
ſolemnly publiſhed—--By this act, all Catholicks | Tf 
are obliged to aſſiſt at the Prote/tant church ſer- 
vice every Sunday and holiday, on the penalty 5 
of twelve-pence; and, of what was infinitely 
_ grievous, the cenſures of the eccleſiaſtical courts 
for each default—The Iriſh, ſays Doctor Hey lin, | 
were obliged under ſevere penalties to be preſent þ 
at the reading of the Englith Liturgy, which they — _ 
underſtood no more than they did the Maſs, by 4 
which they were kept in continual ignorance of | 
the 
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the doctrines and devotions of the eſtabliſhed 
church : and were furniſhed with an argument 
againſt the reformers, for baving the divine ſer- 
vice celebrated in a language which the people. 


did not undeſtand ——There was another extreme 


tyranny in this ſtatute, which enacted, that Ro- 
man Catholicks of condition, under the title of 
inquiſitors, ſhould be particularly appointed by 
the ſtate, to watch and inform again, thoſe of their 
own communion, who did not frequent the Proteſ- 
tant churches upon their appointed days: 
which, when they neglected, or refuſed to do, 
they were grievouſly fined, and condemned to a 
long, and irkſome impriſonment.” ¶ Corry's Hiſtory, 
Vol. I. p. 74.] 


In the government of Sir Arthur Chicheſ- 
ter, James 1ſt. ſent inſtructions to the ſtate, for 
adminiſtering the oath of ſupremacy to the 
Catholic Lawyers and juſtices of the peace; 
and for putting in Arict execution the laws againſt 
Papiſts.— Har ris's Hiſtory of Dublin relates, that 
of ſixteen aldermen and citizens of Dublin, ſum- 
moned before the privy council for popery, nine 
were cenſured in the ſtar chamber, and fix of the 
aldermen were fined each in one hundred pounds; 
and the remaining three, in fifty pounds each—and 
they were all committed priſoners to the caſtle :— 
On this occaſion, all the old Engliſh Catholic 
families of the pale, took the alarm, and boldly 
remonſtrated againſt the ſeyerity of theſe pro- 
ceedings— They denied the legality, of the ſen- 
tence; and ſaid the penalties levied were uncon- 
ſtitutional : but though their petition was preſent- 
ed to the , privy council, attended by an immenſe 
concourſe of people, the petitioners were inſtantly 
committed to, priſon in the Caſtle of Dublin, 
aud Sir Patrick Barnwall, their agent, war tran/- 
mitted 
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mitted in cuſtody into England.” Corry's Hiſtory, 
p. 76. 


You will obſerve, here, gentlemen, that zhe/e 
infringements upon the liberty of conſcience, and 
liberty of perſon, upon the domeſtic, and ſpi- 
ritual peace of the whole Catholick body, was at 
a period when the kingdom was in profound 
tranquillity ; after Tyrone had been in London, 


made his peace with James, and was returned 


to the North ; and that for theſe ſtrange, impo- 
litic, and tyrannical ſeverities there was no cauſe 
aſſigned, no colour of pretence ſuggeſted by the 
government, but the abſtract, ridiculous motive, 
of Proteſtant fanaticiſm 


Severe, and wnprovoked as this treatment of 
the Catholic laity was, amid | according to Sir 
John Davis] © the moſt calm, and moſt univer- 
fal peace that was ever known in Ireland,” the 
cruel uſage of the clergy was ſtill more rigorous : 
—To omit many inſtances, I ſhall trouble you 
with the caſe of the Rev. Robert Lawler, who 
was impriſoned, and condemned for exerciſing 
the function of a Roman Catholic Prieſt : [See Sir 
John Davis's Report, from p. 84 to 96.] In 
order to remove every ſuſpicion of his main- 


taining, or teaching any ſeditious doctrines, 


Mr. Lawler made the following confeſſion before 
the Lord Deputy, the privy council, and [in 


Davis's words] © all the principal gentlemen, 


both of the pale, and of the provinces, «whom 
the name and reputation of the man, and the nature 
of the cauſe, had drawn to the hearing of the 
matter That © he did acknowledge his ſove- 
reign king James to be his lawful chief, and 
ſupreme governor, in cauſes as well ecclefiaſti- 
cal, as civil; and that neither the Pope, nor any 
3 91 F — o_ 
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other foreign prelate, or potentate, had power 
to controul the king in any cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
or civil, within that kingdom, or in any other 
of his majeſty's dominions—” yet this extreme 
condeſcenſion could not ſhield him from condem- 


nation. 


* In July 1612, Doctor Connor O'Duan, Titular 
Biſhop of Down and Connor, was for the ſame 
effence committed to the Caſtle of Dublin, where 
he was confined in ſtrict conſtraint for four 
years: at laſt he contrived to eſcape from his 
priſon; but was immediately retaken, and 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on the 1ſt Fe- 
bruary, 1616——There ſuffered with him, alſo, 
Doctor Bryan Carrigan, chaplain to the Biſhop, 
and two prieſts, Donoughoe Mac Reddy, and John 
Lane.” { Theatre of Relig. p. 578. — But the 
zeal of the Lords Deputies, and particularly of 
Sir Arthur Chicheſter, was ſo intemperate and 
exceſhve as would ſwell my pamphlet into a large 
volume, to illuſtrate, by all the inſtancet which 
occur from the written evidences of the times : 
and the king and council in England often found 
it neceſſary to reſtrain it—[See Def. Curiol, 
Hiber. Vol. I. throughout]. 


Theſe frightful ſeverities not having produced 
the intended effect, © a new inſurrection, and 


conſequently new forteitures ;” another ex 


ent was adopted by Secretary Cecil, viz. © Pri- 


vate information of an intended conſpiracy of 


the Iriſb, by means of an anon s letter —”— 


ymou 
Cecil, [ſays Mr. Dodd in his eſſay reſpecting 
Tyrone's Treaſons] was an adept in framing fic- 
titious plots, and has left inſtructions behind him 
to ſucceeding miniſters, when and bow to make 
ue of them agaiaſt Catholicks, Ihe * 5 
| | thele 


(07 ) 
theſe inſt ructions, in Cecil own hand-writing, was 
formerly in the poſſeſſion of Lord Prefident Brad- 
ſhaw, who tried the King: by whom it was given 
to Sit William Percival, who died in 1697, and 
left it among other papers of remarks upon the 
times—” [ Eccleſiaſt. Hiſt. Vol. III. p. 196] 
And the traditional account of this forged con- 
ſpiracy of the laſt Earl of Tyrone, and other 
Catholicks, which ended in their utter deſtruction, 
is thus detailed by Doctor Anderſon, in bis book 
entitled Royal Genealogies,” p. 786.—“ Art- 

ful Cecil employed one ons Nt Lawrence to en- 
trap the Earl of Tyrone; and Lord Tyrcannel, 
Lord Delvia, and Ar 5 Catholick Iriſh chiefs, 
into a ſham plot, which had no evidence but 
his: But 12 unhappy noblemen being baſely 
informed that witnelles were to be hired againſt 
them, fooliſhly fled from Dublin, and thus taking 
guilt upon them, they were declared Rebels, and 
Ax entire counties in Ulſter were at once forfeited 
to the Crown, which was what their greedy 
enemies wanted—” With regard to the fate 
of Tyrone, Borlace relates in his Reduction 
of Ireland, p. x84,” © The Earl of Tyrone fled 
privately into Normandy, thence to Flanders, 
and finally to Rome; where he became blind, 
exiſted on contributions, and expired in 1618— 
His ſon was ſoon after found ſtrangled in his bed, 
and ſo ended his race 


Doctor Corry acquaints us, Vol. I. 89. 
That Knox, a Scotch puritan and Biſhop of 
Raphoe, had informed Lord Belfaſt, the — . 
that the only ſure means of extirpating Popery out 
of Ireland, was by the death, or baniſhment of the 
perſons, and by the confiſcation of the properties 
of Papifis For this purpole ſeveral new Bo- 
roughs were created haſtily in Munſter and 
F 2 Conaught; 
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Conaught ; ſome, and thoſe not a few, even and 
the writs had been iflued. —” And Sir John 
Davis ſays, „the new boroughs were forty—” 


Now this very principle, and advice of the 
biſhop of Raphoe to Chicheſter, for © extermi- 
nating Popery out of Ireland, by the death of the 
perſons, and the confiſcation of the ay of Pa- 
pits,” illuſtrates, ot itſelf, the poſition which for 
ſome pages I have been endeavouring to aſcer- 
tain, viz. that the profeſſors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Faith, reſiding quietly upon their eſtates, 
or induſtriouſly purſuing their callings, and 
occupations, have ſuflained a conflant, rigorous, and 
unremiting perſecution, from the reign of Elizabeth 
to the year 1779—and how rapidly the kingdom 
has flouriſhed in conſequence of even the partial 
relaxation of penal laws which commenced at that 
period, he who runs may read :—Their fair and 
entire emancipation is now only wanting to con- 
vert it into the moſt opulent, and moſt happy 
kingdom in Europe. For you will alſo ob- 
ſerve, gentlemen, that the very means invented 
to deſtroy the Catholicks, has turned out, by a 
ſignal intervention of Providence, the greateſt 
curſe of the Proteflants of the kingdom at this 
hour, and the heavy grievance againſt which the 
| Proteſtants themſelves now exclaim. Theſe 
rotten, cloſe boroughs was a trap laid by Cecil to 
_ exclude the Catholic natives of Ireland from 
repreſentation and protection: and they now ope- 
rate to the excluſion of the rea repreſentation 
of the Proteſtants themſelves, as well as of their 

Catholic ſlaves. 


Doctor Leland writes, vol. II. page 443, © That 
theſe new boroughs being moſt of them incon- 
ide rable, and too poor to afford wages to their 

repreſentatives, 
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repreſentatives, muſt have been entirely influenced 
by government, and have returned only its crea- 
tures and immediate dependants: And accord. 
ingly they were repreſente.? by attorneys clerks, and 
the ſervants of the lord deputy—” And the king 
himſelf was afterwards ſo convinced, and 
aſhamed of this notorious violation of the con- 
ſtitution, that “ His Majeſty ſoon after ſent in- 
ſtructions to the Deputy, Chicheſter, that the bur- 
geſſes returned upon the new charters from Tal- 
lagh, Liſmore, Belfaſt, Carlow, Fethard, Augher, 
Charlemont, Clonakilty, Kildare, Cavan, Clogher, 
Athlone, and Gowran, being falſely returned, 
ſhould forbear to fit in that houſe of parlia- 
ment. — [ Deſider. Curioſ. Hiber. vol. I. page 


325.J 


Let thus purſued as the Catholicks were, for 
their lives and lands, they boldly ventured to 
preſent a petition to the King upon this occa ſion, in 
which thoſe Papiſts, who are now held, in ſome 
Northern counties, as incapable of any principle 
of liberty, and incompetent to the poſſeſſion of 
arms or freehold, dared to ſay to James I. ia op- 


poſition to his rotten boroughs, © That the ma- 


naging elections for parliament, had generally 
bred ſo grievous an apprehenſion, as is not in 
their power to exprels, ariſing from a feartul ſuſ- 
picion, that the projet of erecting ſo many cor po- 
rations in places that ſcarcely paſs the rank of the poor 
villages of the pooreſt. county in Chriſtendom, do tend 


to nought elſe but that by the voices of a few, 


ſelected for that purpoſe under the name of burgeſſes, 
extreme penal laws ſhould be impoſed on his 
majeſty's ſubjets”—[Remanſtrance of the lords 
of the Pale—Curiof, Hib. vol. I. page 160] 
more ſound, reaſonable and conſtitutional lan- 
guage never has been uttered fince upon the 


ſubject 
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fubje&t of parliamentary reform. This re- 
monſttance was cattied to London by lord Fer- 
moy; lord Killeen, lord Delym, Sir Patrick 
Barnwall, atid their two agents, Mr. Luttrell, 
and Mr, Talbot; but they were diſmiſſed and 
inſulted, by a quaint and evaſive reply from the 
King, That as Papiſts hey were but balt 
ſubjects, and therefore ſhould have but half 
privileges, It was never before heard, [ſaid James 
to theſe agents] that any good ſubjects did dif- 

te the King's power—what is it toyou, whether 

make many of few boroughs ?—My council 
may conſider the fitneſs, if I requite it; but 
what if I had created forty noblemen, and four 
hundred boroughs ?—The more the merrter, the 
fewer the better cheer. [ Deſid. Curioſ. Hiber. 
vol. I. page 120] And he immediately committed 
their two agents, Mr. Talbot and Mr. Luttrell, 
one to the Tower and the other to the Fleet 
priſon.— Talbot remained a long time impriſoned 
in the Tower, and was compelled 36 pay à fine of 
ten thouſand pounds, [ Leland's Ireland, vol. II. page 
45it—and Defid. Hib. vol. I. page 321}. 
ſevere e- and a y fine, inflicied 
upon Roman Catholicks, becauſe they attempted 
to vindicate the conſtitution - No wonder that 
the Catholic body of Ireland ſoon after became 
firſt broken-heatted, and finally, deſperate ! 


This new parliament, thus conſtituted, in- 
ſtantly ptocectled to the enaRting additional 
penal ſtatutes, under the ditection of Lord De- 
puty Chicheſter. It appears that at the end of 
the ſeſſion Eight Roman Catholicks who haz 
been excommutictted by the archbiſhop of Dublin for 
Fopery, and impriſoned, were releaſed by the in- 
dulgence of Parliament; ſome ſaid by the me- 
diation of bribes, but their joy was -lived, 

and 
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and their releaſe was rather an aggravation of their 
puntſhment : for, without any other pretext but per- 
ſeverance in their religion, the Archbiſhop im- 
mediately excommunicated them a ſecond time, 
on which they were again ſent back to their /ong, 
and loathſome confinement.” Analect. Sacra. page 
34] But, indeed, nothing could exceed the tyratiny, 
rapacity, and perſecution of the Spiritual Courts 
at this time, exerciſed againſt the Catholicks.— 
Biſhop Burnet in his life of the excellent Dr. 


Bedel, biſhop of Kilmore, has left us a very 


ſhocking delineation of the eccleſiaſtical diſei- 
pline in Ireland“ Theſe courts, ſays his Lord- 
ſhip, were managed by a Chancellor who bought 
his place, and ſo made of it all the profits he 
could; and the whole buſineſs of the courts 
ſcemed to be nothing but oppreſſion and ex- 
tortion.—The ſolemneſt and ſacredeſt of all 


church cenſures, which is excommunication, 


went about in ſo ſordid and baſe a manner, that 
all regard to it as a ſpiritual cenſure, was loſt; 
and 1t was cried out upon as an intolerable tyran- 
ny.—The ofhcers of theſe courts thought they had 
a right to oppreſs the natives ; and that all was 
well-got that was wrung from them——” [Life 
of Bedel, page 37 ]. 

Impnſonments on account of popery were 
then ſo frequent, and grievous, as to even alarm 
the Commons, who addrefſed Chicheſter, © That 
bis lordſhip would be pleaſed to releaſe from 
priſon all thoſe who lay in it, upon account 
of excommunications” [Commons Journals, Vol. 
I.] But Chicheſter, and his ſucceſſor Sir Oliver 
St. John, were both in themſelves, Proteſtant 
bigots, and had a conſolation of conſcience in 
executing the penal ſtatutes againſt popery—DoQor 
Leland fays, „Sir Oliver St. John ſeemed to 


be actuated with a peculiar zeal againſt popery, 
[ OLs 
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['Vol. I. p. 561. ] and Curry, on the authority of 
arte and the AnaleQa Sacra, relates [Vol. I. p. 
102. ]“ That Sir Oliver St. John on coming over 
from England as Lord Deputy, did put the 
ſtatute of the ſecond of Elizabeth, and all other 
penal flatutes into ſtr ict execution: for at his entering 
on the government, he did indeed proceed with 
rigour, and cauſed preſentments to be made of all 
ſuch papiſts as neglected attending church, in the 
different parts of the kingdom. The effects of this 
rigour were diſmal, and extenſive ; the treaſures 
of the rich were thereby ſoon exhauſted, and the 
poor not being able to pay this tax upon their 
conſciences, every where fled into dens 
and caverns, from the cruel collectors of it, 
whither they were ſometimes purſued by bloodbounds, 
ſet on, and followed by a ſheriff and a poſſe of 
diſbanded ſoldiers, equallyfurious, and unrelenting. 
Mr. Rooth, a cotemporary writer, informs us, that 
in the indigent county of Cavan alone, not leſs a 
ſum than eight thouſand pounds was levied in 
one year, by means of this tax upon Catholics, for 
not attending church ſervice : Excommunication, 
and eccleſiaſtical cenſures on the ſame account 
were ſeverely executed in every part of the 
kingdom. Thoſe who lay under them were con- 
ſtantly thrown into gaols, when found abroad ; 
and great numbers of merchants and artificers, 
being thus confined at home, and hindered to 
tranſact buſineſs publickly, and in the way of 
open commerce, were ſuddenly reduced to 
verty and diſtreſs- Even their dead bodies did 
not eſcape the cruelty of theſe cenſurers; for if 
they bappened to die, while they lay under them, 
they were denied chriſtian burial, and their 
_ corpſes thrown into holes dug in the highways, 
with every mark of ignominy, that could be 
. = deviſed, 
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deviſed, and infliged by their cruel and bigotted 
Judges---" | 


Now, gentlemen, this was 1n a period of pro- 
found peace ; and while the Catholics were 
cheerfully and unrepiningly paying heavy taxes 
of another deſcription, that additional revenue 
was thus extorted, by taxing men's conſciences, 
levying money upon their faith and their do- 
meſtic comforts ; mental tranquillity, and pecu- 


niary credit, was thus wantonly broken in upon, 
ſported with, and deſolated | 


Theſe are fas of perſecution on the ſole 
account of religious opinion, of which I know 
the Proteſtants are not in poſſeſſion ; and it is an 
odious, and diſguſting ſubject to dwell upon, 
or revive ; but the detail of them accompliſhes two 
ſalutary purpoſes ; it exhibits throughout, the ſteady 
and uniform attachment of the Catholics 7 liberty, 
and a free conſtitution ; and it teſtifies that the 
Catholic body of Ireland were never cauſeleſsly, 
nor wantonly, turbulent, or cruel, but that ever 
fince the Reformation, they have been the victims 
of ſuch religious perſecution, and civil devaſtation, 
as ALMOST to juſtify, but certainly to extenuate 
the dreadful, enſuing period of 1641. 


While the ancient inhabitants of Ulſter were 
ſtript of their poſſeſſions, for crimes which were 
either never committed, or were formerly par- 
doned, another deſign was ſet on foot to ſeize 

the eſtates of the natives in the other provinces, 
under the pretext of a judicial enquiry into defeftive 
titles; I ſhall, therefore, trouble you with a brief 
detail of the tyranny and oppreſſion exerciſed 
upon the unoffending and proſtrate Roman Catholic, 
in the proſecution of this Engliſh meaſure, by the 
Deputics 
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Deputies, and others in authority, ſent over from 
England by James, and Charles I—— 


This enquiry cauſed a general alarm through 
every part of the kingdom, inaſmuch as no title 
of lineal deſcent, or of long poſſeſſion, nor even 
letters patent, could ſecure the proprietors againſt 
the predatory attempts of thoſe who proſecuted 
in the name of the king. The 36's was rigoroul] y 
purſued by Chicheſter--* The Star-chamber 
is the proper court to puniſh jurors who will 
not find for the king,” ſays the deputy him/elf in 
a letter to England—[ See Chicheſter's Anſwer 
Deſiderat. Hib, Vol. I. p. 262J—And this deputy 
confeſſes, [ſame Volume p. 263.] * That the 
Juſtices of Aſſize for the ſpace of two, or three 

ears paſt, had bound over divers juries to the 

tar-chamber, for their refuſing to preſent papiſts, 
upon the teſtimony of witneſſes, that they did not 
attend the eſtabliſhed church, according to the law, 
all which jurors have been puniſhed 1n the Star- 
chamber, by fine, and impriſonment”——and he 
then adds, It is true that theſe jurors condemned 
in the Star-chamber, had no Council allowed 
them.——” [Detider. Hib. page 265] 


As a further illuſtration of the unconflitutional 
violence uſed upon the perſons, and fortunes of 
jurors, to extort verdicts from them againſt the Ca- 
tholicks, I ſhall preſent you with the following 
moſt ſingular paſſage ; whether we contemplate it 
as an evidence of intolerable deſpotiſm, or as 
coming from the quarter whence it uſlues——The 
Report of the king's commiſſioners, as given in the 
Deſiderata Curioſa Hibernica, Vol. I. p. 379, 
has theſe word. In this enquiry into defec- 
tive titles, the utmoſt violence was uſed to the 
jurors, as was before obſerved by us, to oa 
them 
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them to find a title in the king to whatever lands 
they pitched upon. Thus, in the year 1611, upon 


the ſeizure, by the Lord Deputy, of the County 


of Wexford, when upon a commiſſion to en- 


quire into his majeſty's title to that county. 


the jury offered their verdict of ignoramus to 
the king's title, their verdict was refuſed to be 
accepted, and they were bound over to appear 
in the Exchequer Court, where five of them ſtill 
refuſing to find a title for the king, they were 
committed to priſon, and were after fined in the 
Star- chamber for ſuch refuſal-——” This report 
comes from the commiſſioners themſelves !— 


6 One would imagine, Caps Gon; Vol. I. 
p. 106] that ſome cauſe had been given by the 
Catholicks, or at leaſt pretended by their ene- 
mies for ſuch rigorous and continued ſeverity ; 
but nothing of that kind appears to have been 
the caſe; although, had the Iriſh been diſpoſed 
to riſe, it is certain that no people could have 
a more tempting opportunity, for, according 
to Carte, in his lite of Ormond, King James never 
kept up a greater force in Ireland than ſeventeen 
hundred Foot, and two hundred Horſe : yet he was 
all this time changing the properties of lands, 
tranſplanting the old inhabitants, and fettling 
colonies of ftrangers—” In theſe plantations, 
ſeven Doctor Leland acknowledges, Vol. II. p. 
467] the commiſſioners appointed to diſtribute 
lands, ſcandaloufly abuſed their truſts; and by 
fraud, or violence. deprived the natives of thole 
poſſeſſions which. the King had reſerved for then : 
— There are not wanting proofs of the my/? 
iniquitous pructices, of hardened cruelty, of vile 
perjury, and ſcandalous ſubornation, employed 


to deſpoil the equitable and uNorrrN DING 


PROPRIETOR of his inheritance- 
My 
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My Protcitant reader will here call to mind, 
that all theſe provocations were offered to © equi- 
table and unoffending proprietors,” near half a 
century before the troubles of FOR TY-ONE---- 


AND THE TROUBLES OF FORTY-ONE, WERE 
CKEATED BY A CONTINUATION OF SUCH PERSE- 


CUTION, AND OPPRESSION. We are informed 
by Mr. Carte, in his firſt Vol. p. 50, That in 
the perplexity of the affairs of Charles ift, 
the Roman Catbolicks of Ireland orrExRD to 
pay conſtantly an army of five thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe, for his majeſty's ſervice, 
provided they might be tolerated in the exerciſe 
of their religion----The toleration they defired 
was no more than ſome reſpite from the oppret- 
ons and extortions of the eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
and to have rigorous proceedings againſt them 
in theſe Courts, rox RELIGION, ſuſpended----To 
be releaſed from theſe exorbitant ſums which 
they were compelled to pay for their Chriſtenings 
and Marriages: And in particular, to have the 
extravagant ſurplice-fees of the Proteſtant Clergy, 


and the unconſtitutional warrants for levying 
them, abohſhed——” 


Now it is very ſingular to learn, from the moſt 
authentic documents of the time, the ſpecies of 
oppreſſuns, and the denominations of exattions at 
this time ſanctioned by the eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
and levied upon all Catholicks by the Proteſtant 
Clergy, as complained of by the Catholicks in the 
above OFFER to Charles the Firſt 


In the Iriſh Commons” Journals, we find a 
Remonſtrance to the King, [Commons' Journals, 
vol. I. page 258] in which is ſtated “ That the 
Judges of the Eccleſiaſtical courts were guilty of 
barbarous 
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barbarous and unjuſt exactions, and that too, for 

ch 
5 Popiſh natives, but had long fince been 
condemned, and renounced by Proteſtants, viz. 
money for holy-water, for anointing, mortuary- 
muttons, Mary-gallons, St. Patrick's ridges, ſoul- 
money, and the like. —”——And how ſhamefully, 
and oppreſſively the Proteſtant Biſhops did ex- 

ſe their religion to ſale, and to contempt, in 
thoſe Fcclefiaftical courts, from whoſe tyranny the 
Catholicks were willing te purchaſe their re- 
demption at ſo dear a rate as maintaining an ar- 
my -of five thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe, i manifefted by biſhop Burnet, [Life of biſhop 
Bedel] © In theſe courts,” ſays Burnet, © bribes 
went about bareſaced, and the exchange they 
made of penance for money was the worſt fort ot 
fimony.—” And in the above-mentioned Remor:- 
france of the Houſe of Commons it ſtands recited, 
« That divers complaints had been referred to 
them, by ſundry perſons from all parts of this 
kingdom, of the many grievous exactions, preſ- 
ſures and vexatious proceedings of ſome of the 
Clergy of this kingdom, and their officers and 
miniſters, againſt the laity, and eſpecially the 
poorer ſort, to their great impoveriſhing, and the 
general detriment of the whole kingdom—which 
1t was conceived by the unanimous, votes of the 


Houſe, after many debates thereupon, that all of 


them were very great and enormous grievances ; 
and ſome whereof, being moſt exorbitant, and 
barbarous, they we're of opinion ought to be 
quite aboliſhed. , 


But let us now inquire what was the EVxNH of 


this GREAT OFFER of the Inſh Catholicks to 
Charles I. To OBTAIN TOLERATION UNDER A 
PROTESTANT GOV ER NMEN T— ? | 


* Upon 
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« Upon the firſt tender of it to the goyern- 
ment, a PROTESTATION againſt it was drawn up 
by Primate Uſher, and ſubſcribed by tzwelue Byſbops ; 
which proteſtation was ſolemnly pronounced by 
Dr. Downham, biſhop of Derry, in Chriſt-church, 
before the Deputy, Privy Council, and Parlia- 
ment; upon whom it had fo powerful an effect, 
that the Catholicks' offer was 8CORNFULLY RE- 
JECTED, and their religion 8CURRILOUSLY 
ABUSED—” | Dr. Corry, Vol. I. page 109—and 
Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Dyſcourlſes, 
page 337, folo—] 


And Mr. Bayle, a foreigner, under the ar- 

ticle of UsHER, whoſe memoirs be relates in 
his Dictionary, obſeryes © That upon this acca- 
fion the Biſhops of Ireland (his French expreſſion 
is, Primate Uſher and his Suffrggans) proceeded 
UPON THE PRINCIPLES OF THE MOST EXTRAVA= 
GANT INTOLERANCE : That this PROTESTATION 
was not founded upon maxims of ſtate, but 
merely, and ſolely agamſt the religious worſtip of the 
church of Rome. —.” 


Now, gentlemen, this learned and accom- 
pliſhed man wrote ſo little under the influence 
of the church of Rome, or of any other church, 
that he was univerſally unpeached of ſcepticiſm 
and iafidelity. 


I would now have done with the ecclefraftical 
portion of that perſecution which bas been in- 
flicted upon Iriſh Catholicks fince the æra of the 
Reformation, but I cannot find in my heart, tho 
fatigued as you mit be, both with me, and my 
quotations, to reſiſt making you as ſapient as 
myſelf regarding the nature of theſe ſtrange ex- 
tortions from the poor Catholics, by N 
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clergy of thoſe days, which I have juſt communi- 
cated to you, upon the autbority of the journals 
of parliament - you muſt know, then, you here- 
tical diflenters ! {for John Knox himſelf ſubſides 
into AN INDULGENT, AND MERCIFUL QUAKER, 
when brought into competition with theſe eccleſi- 
aſticks] that There were great ſums of mone 

received by ſeveral biſhops of this kingdom, for 
commutation of penance ; that in Conaught, and 
elſewhere, _ clergy demanded ſixpence per 
annum of every couple, Holy-water-clark—of 
every man who dies à muttue, ſixpence by the 
way of anainting money—from a poor man that 
has but one cow, they take that for mortuary 
A rom one who is better able, his beſt garment 
for * a _— her beſt ee for 
| gallon of ale from ev rewing, b. 

1 of mary-gallons —— 4 every — 
which is killed at the funeral of any man, they 
demand the hide and the tallow, and they chal- 
lenged a quarter beſidesSixpence per annum 
from every paiiſhioner for ſoul-money——a ridge 
of winter corn, and a ridge of oats for every plow, 
by the name of St. Parrick's ridge. The tenth 
part of the goods, after debts are paid, for 
portion-cannons, &c. &c.¶ Remonſtrance of the 


Commons—See Commons Journals, Vol. I p. 


261.] 


Now, gentlemen, I have put you in poſſeſſion 


of the arcanum of anointing-money, mortuary, 
mary-gallons, ſoul-money, and St. Patrick's 
ridges ; which you never knew before, I am ſure; 
and of itſelf, it is worth the price of the book—ſo 
buy me not, grudgingly— 


1 am aware, it may be retorted that theſe im- 
poſitions were learred from the Catholic clergy 


themſelves 


(% ) 
themſelves of darker times : But that were only to 
aggravate the guilt of the Reformed clergy, who 
protefied againſt impoſitions, which, when they ob- 
tained power, they inſtantly put in practice; 


adopting and exerciſing the oppreſſions which 
they had abjured. | 


If the Catholic clergy nap an undue influence, 
I believe that influence is nearly verging to its 
cloſe.— I brough Europe thoſe ambitious wings 
are clipt, by which the ſpiritual order foared to 
the dominations © of the kingdom which is of this 
world But God forbid, their influence 
ſhould ever ſo far decline, as to render impotent 
their ſpiritual comforts, and exhortations ; and 
defeat the labours and the example of learning, 
meekneſs, experience, diſintereſtedneſs, charity, 
and chriſtian zeal. 


And if theſe unfortunate Catholicks, © eſpecially 
the pocrer ſort,” as ſtated in the Commons' Re- 
monſtrance, dia pay theſe levies to their own cler- 
gy, the hardſhip and perſecution only became the 
heavier, of being compelled to diſburſe them a 
ſecond time, to a clergy who were not their 
own: in either way it argues againſt the Pro- 
teſtant tyranny. 


But though they were zaxed for ſuppoſed ſu- 
perſtitions, they were totally precluded from the 
exerciſe of their devotions. Mr. Hammon 
 VEſtrange relates, | and with triumph, for he was 
himſelf a perſecutor—ſee Harris's Fiction Un- 
maſked, page 99, Dub. Edit.] That on St. 
Stephen's-day, 1629, while the Lords Juſtices 
were at Chriſt-church in Dublin, the Papiſts were 
celebrating Maſs in Cook-ſtreet ; which their 
Lordſhips taking notice of, they ſent the Axcn- 

; | BISHOP 
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BISHOP With a file of Muſketeers, and the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Recorder of the city, to APART 
HEND THEM ; which they did, pulling down the 
crucifixes and paraments of the altar; the ſol- 
diers hewed down the image of St. Francis ; and 
the Prieſts and Franciſcan Friars were delivered 
priſoners into the hands of the purſuivants ; but 
the people threw ſtones, and reſcued them. —The 
Lords Juſtices being informed of this, ſent the 
guards, and delivered them; and immediately 
clapt eight Popiſh aldermen by the heels, for not 
aſſiſting their mayor. On this account, fifteen 
chapels were ſeized to the King's uſe; and the 
Prieſts and Friars were fo perſecuted, that (adds 
L'Eſtrange with ſeeming ſatisfaction) © two of 
them hanged themſelves in their own defence 
—But I think it much more probable that they 
were privately executed. 


Now, certainly, that a Catholic populace 
zhould reſcue their TEAacHERs in ſuch an exigency, 
or that eight reſpectable aldermen of Dublin 
ſhould not chuſe to hunt in couples, with their 
mayor, and go A PRIEST-CATCHING, does not 
excite any very forcible idea of criminality: 
But that a Proteſtant archbiſhop, with a profane, 
lewd, and armed ſoldiery at the tail of his ſacer- 
dotal habit, ſhould interrupt, and villify the ado- 
ration of the ſame God in which he had, himſelf, 
a moment before, partaken! And ſhould im- 
priſon, and perſecute to deſpair and to death, two 
of the prieſthood of the ſame Chriſt Jeſus, of whoſe 
order he himſelf was! Oh monſtrous—!—'!—! 
Let us hear no more of the Smithhelds of biſhop 
Bonner, and the bigotry of Mary Tudor !— 


This perſecution was afterwards extended all 
over the kingdom.— The Engliſh Council 
* acquainted 
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acquainted the Juſtices of Ireland on that occa- 
fion, that his majeſty in perſon was pleaſed, 
openly, and in a moſt gracious manner to ap- 
prove and commend their ability, and good 
ſervice; whereby they might be ſufficiently 
encouraged to go on, till the work was fully 
done as well in the city as in all other places of 
the kingdom, leaving to their diſcretion, when, 
and where, to carry a ſofter, or harder hand—” 
[See Serinia Sacra, article IId. of Eliz. ſtatute] 
—'This was effectually following up the advice 
given to Chicheſter, by Knox, Biſhop of Raphoe— 


But to keep in view, for a few paragraphs 
more, thisoppreſhive and beavy levy, of one ſhilling 
per head on all Catholicks omitting to attend 
the eſtabliſhed Church on Sundays, and all 
holidays— 


Lord Strafford and the privy council -inform 
the King [Strafford's State Letters, Vol. I. p. 
76.] © That it was impoſſible to improve the 
revenue, ſave only by impoſing the twelve-pence 
a Sunday upon the Recuſants” [that was thoſe 
refuſing to attend divine ſervice]. And we find 
this propoſal was readily agreed to oy the 
King. And Doctor Leland ſays, [Vol. III. p. 
26] © Bithop Bedel had united with all the 
inhabitants of his dioceſs, in a petition to the 
late Lords Juſtices, repreſenting the new contri- 
bution as 1rregularly obtained, and oppreflively 
levied—The preſent Lords Juſtices adviſed, | he 
onght to have ſaid Lord Deputy, for Strafford 
had been in the government for near a year 
before] that the Recuſants ſhould be frifly 
preſented by juries, and the weekly fines im- 
poſed for their abſence from the eſtabliſhed 
 worthip, as a means of providing for the arm 1 
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Which was levying a tax upon their religion, 
for the providing for an army, which army was 
to be uſed by arch-biſhops and lord-mayors 
as an inſtrument of deſtruction of the chapels, 
and prieſt-hood of that very Religion — 
Could Domitian have invented more 1ngenious 
tyranny—f— 


In July, 1633, Lord Wentworth landed in 
Dublin; and very ſhortly after, in a letter to 
archbiſhop Laud, he confeſſes that The duties 
had from the Iriſ were rather, indeed, violent 
takings, raviſhments of the poor, than the modeſt, 
quiet levies of a pious and chriſtian King —” 
[State Letters, Vol. I. p. 19.] 


« J ſhall labour, he continues, to make as 
many captains and officers, burgeſſes in this 
parhament, as I poſſibly can; who having im- 
mediate dependence on the Crown, may ſway 
the buſineſs of the two parties which way 1 
pleaſe—” Theſe two paities were the Proteſ- 
tants and Recuſants—Wentworth's object was 
to procure pay for the army; the Catholicks 
were ſatisfied it ſhould be raiſed by a general 
tax; but the Proteſtants inſiſted upon having it 
levied entirely and ſolely upon the Catholicks, 
by the tax upon their religion, according to the 
ſtatute of the IId. of Elizabeth— 


Wentworth accordingly was very ſedulous 
and active in procuring returns of his captains 
and officers, at the enſuing parliament ; and to 
the excluſion of Catholick 1eturns—Mr. Carte, 
in his Life of Ormond, relates That a Catho- 
lick was a Candidate for the City of Dublin in 
oppoſition to a Mr. Cataline, ſupported by the 
Caltle—The Sheriff made a return contrary to 

the 
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the wiſh of the Court; and was immediately 
ſummoned by Wentworth to the Star chamber, 
where he fined him in 200l. and preſently in 300l. 
more, for his refuſing to ſet his hand to a part ofhis 
examination, which was to diſable him from 
ever bearing that office in the city.” Which, adds 
his Lordſhip, wrought ſo good an effect, as giving 
preſent order for a new ſheriff, and going to a 
new election next day, Cataline and Barry 
another Proteſtant were choſen—” [| Carte's 
Ormond, Vol. I. p. 270. ] 


There is a curious paſſage reſpecting this 
parliament, illuſtrative of the uſe which Great 
Britain uniformly made of ouR UNHAPPY AND 
FATAL DIVISIoNs—[State Letters, Vol. I. p. 331. 
Wentworth writes to the Engliſh Council] “ In 
this parliament the parties were in a manner 
equal; ſome few odds on the Proteſtant fide ; 
and one watching the other, leſt their fellow 
ſhould rob them; an emulation well fomented be- 
fore hand—” And an emulation well underſtood 
by Archbiſhop Boulter near a century after. 
—— The worſt of this affair, ſays be, is that it 
unites Papiſts and Proteſtants ; and if that recon- 
ciliation takes place, farewell to Engliſh influence 
in this country—” [ Boulter's Letters. ] 


About this time, Wentworth acquainted his 
majeſty [State Letters, Vol. I. p. 350]. © That 
he ſhould be able to make out a title for him 
to Conaught againſt all oppoſition : and that 
the acquiſition to his 1 would be abore 

one hundred and twenty thouſand acres— - et 
in the ſame year he had written to the Lord 
"Treaſurer [Vol. I. p. 340] © How to make out 
his majeſty's title to Conaught and Ormond, 
which conſidering how they have been already 
attempted 
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attempted and foiled, is of all the reſt the greateſt 
difficulty, I have not hitherto received the leaſt 
inſtruction from your lordſhip, or any miniſter 
on that ſide But he had a very ſufficient 
method of his own of title-making, taught him by 
Chicheſter—In State Letters, Vol. I. p. 442, 
Wentworth writes to the council, ** that he had 
given orders to his managers in Conaught, that 
when he went. there to hold a court of Inquiſition, 
_ gentlemen of the beſt eſtates in the different coun- 

ties ſhould be returned on the 7 which were 

to be held in the firſt trials of deſective titles: 
becauſe this being a leading caſe for the whole 
province, it would ſet a value upon the goodneſs 
of the king's title; and if the Fury ſhould prevari- 
cate, I will be ſure to have perſons of ſuch means as 
might anſwer to the king in a round fine, in the Caſtle 
chamber ; and becauſe the fear of that fine would 
be apter to produce the defired effect in ſuch 
perſons, than in others who had nothing to 
loſe—” 


Does the treatment of any conquered 22 
parallel this tyranny! and what picture do theſe 
paſſages preſent of the peacable, timid, ſubmiſ- 
five diſpoſition of the innocent Catholicks, la- 
bouring under ſuch accumulated wrongs—?— 


* Wentworth's Project, ſays Dr. Leland, was 
nothing leſs than to ſubvert the title to ever 
eſtate, in every part of Conaught, and to eſtabli 
a new plantation through that whole province. 
A projet which when fir/t propoſed in the late reign 
was received with Horror, and amazement, | Vol. 3. 
p- 30. ] He alſo obſerves © that needy projectors, 
and rapacious courtiers, ſtill continued the ſcan- 
dalous traffic of pleading the king's title againſt 
the poſſeſſors of eſtates, ſeizing their lands, or 
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forcing them to grievous compoſutions=[Vol. 3. 
p. 13-] 


One inſtance, from a multitude, of the cruel 
puniſhment of Jury-men in the ſtar-chamber, 
who refuſed to find a title in needy projectors 
and rapacious courtiers, to the ancient eſtates 
and inheritances of their Catholic countrymen, 
a peaceable and unoffending race, I will adduce 
from my lord Wentworth's own narrative of his 
treatment of the Jury of the county of Gal- 
way.—This Jury would not comply, and find 
= the Deputy; and grievouſly they atoned 
or it.— 


« We bethought ourſelves, writes his lordſhip, 
of a courſe to vindicate his Majeſty's honor upon 
this occaſion, not only againſt the perſons of the 
| 5 but alſo againſt the ſheriff, for returning 

o inſufhcient a Jury; and therefore, we fined the 
ſheriff in a thouſand pounds to his Majeſty ; and we 
have fined the Furors four thouſand pounds each; 
their eſtates are ſeized, and themſelves impriſoned 
till the fines be paid——” | State Letters of Straf- 
ford, Vol. I.] | 


Such was the ſentence inflited upon the firſt 
Magiſtrate of a county; and upon a jury, who 
gave a verdict according to their conſciences ; 
and would not make a wanton conveyance of the 
inheritance of their Catholic neighbours. —How ill 
this tyranny” began to be reliſhed by Strafford's 
own packed Parliament, about this time, may be 
collected from an extract of the grievances which, 
in his adminiſtration, the Commions voted real ; 
and which, in one article, alludes to this caſe of 
the Sheriff, and gentlemen of Galway, - [Com- 
mons' Journals, Vol. I. page 94] © That yn, 
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who gave their verdict according to their con- 
ſciences, were cenſured in the caſtle-chamber, 
(the ſtar- chamber) in great fines; ſometimes 
pillored, with loſs of ears; and bored through the 
tongue; and fometimes marked in the forehead - 
with an iron, with other infamous puniſh- 
ments.—” And Doctor Leland fays, in his Hif- 
tory, Vol. 3, page 32—“ The jurors of Galway 
were to remain in priſon till each of them paid 
his fine of four thouſand pounds; and ac- 
knowledged his offence in Court, upon his 
knees.” 


Againſt theſe united religious, and territorial 
depredations on the Catholicks, by lord Straf- 
ford and the Proteſtant government, the natives 
were deſtitute of all manner of defence ; which 
is powerfully ſtated in that elevated and lamenta- 
ble Remonſtrance of the Catholicks at Trim, on 
the 17th of March, 1642, The procuring of falſe 
inquiſitions upon feigned titles to our eftates, 
againſt many hundred years poſſeſſion ; and no 
traverſe, or petition of right, admitted thereunto : 
and Jurors denying to find fuch claims were cen- 
ſured to public infamy, and ruin of their eſ- 
tates—And nothing muſt ſtand againſt ſuch 
claims to great and conſiderable parts of the 
kingdom, but letters patent nnder the great ſeal ; 
and if letters patent be produced, as in moſt caſes 
they were, none muſt be allowed valid, nor yet 
ſought to be legally avoided ; ſo that one hun- 
dred and fifty letters patent were declared void in 
one morning, nearly to the utter ruin of the ſaid Ca- 
tholicks,-”* [See Remonſtrance of Trim, Section 
N.—Carte's Ormond, Vol. III.] 


But I have fatigued you out of meaſure; and 
will now lay a final reſtriction upon further quo- 
| tation, — 
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tation.—Such, gentlemen, was the cruel oppreſ- 
ſion, ſuch were the ſtimulus which drove the un- 
protected and deſperate Iriſh to the extremities, and 
to the violences of 1641; violences ſo magnified, 
and a war fo little underſtood, that a critical re- 
ſearch into the hiſtorical documents of the 
times, might vindicate the Catholicks from the 
imputed commencement of theſe barbarities; and 
aſcertain that the ferocious hoſtilities of both 
ſides were dilated, by feveriſh minds, into incre- 
dible exaggeration. 


It would be unneceſſary to ſwell theſe, already 
too tedious, pages, by any further declaration of 
opinion regarding general Catholic Rights, to 
whichfrom my youth I have ſo frequently pledged 
my unimportant name. 


The Bar and the Revenue, are their undoubted 

inheritance; and their fidelity to their military en- 
gagements, long eſtabliſhed, and every day exem- 
plified in Europe, ſhould peculiarly recommend 
them to the army and the marine.— If the regiment 
of Berwick, over whom James, a fugitive, and 
in a foreign land, bent his grey, diſcrowned head, 
and conſecrated their fidelity with his tears, ſhould, 
for having, after a lapſe of 100 years, adbered to 
the ſame eſtabliſhed military principle, and to 
the ſacredneſs of an oath, J. con ſidered by ſome 
Ręfor mers, as immature for renovators of the con- 
ſtitution, ſurely it can be no diſqualification for 
their becoming the ſoldiers of the ſtate. © 


Strange 
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Strange fatality attendant on the brave !— 
Fidelity to Religion and allegiance to the French 
Monarch, incapacitates them for the armies of 
their natural Sovereign; and excludes them from 
a a conſtitution which profeſſes religious liberty, and 
is ſtrictly monarchical. 


As to any profeſſion or deſcription of men, 
offering technical oppoſition to the emancipation 
of the Catholic body, not upon the ground of 
its being hazardous to the ſtate, but becauſe 
Catholicks may divide with them the emoluments 
of office, the fees of profeſſion, and the wages of 
certain crafts, its tranſcendant preſumption would 
create a contemptuous laugh Does any 
excluſive body, profeſhonal, or handicrait, ima- 
gine that parhament, and the great maſs of four 
million and a half of people, agitating a com- 
prehenſive and a momentous national mea'ure, 
will afford cognizance to the illiberality of petit; 
monopoly: or continue to reſtrict two millions 


to poverty, becauſe that poverty may miniſter to 
their exclufruve gains? | 


And God knows! the boon is but ſmall, 
* where the neceſſities are ſo calamitous 
Government opens to the Catholic gentlemen 
an avenue to the departments of the law: and 
to the opulent tradeſman an increaſe of his ap- 
prentices in themſelves, both highly accep- 
table———But how will this liberality extend 
itſelf to the peaſant ? Where mourn they, 
the while ! —within what clay-cold, roofieſs 
habitation does the ſtrength and eſſence of the 
nation famiſh ? No man ſays, God bleſs 
them! but the contempt of neglect is poured 
upon their innocent heads From afar, 
their faint car hearkens to the ſugacious ſound 


of 


(#1 
of Liberty, and for an inſtant they are erect to 


catch the long-expetted call : But it dies away, 
impotent to their relief, and they relapſe again 


to penury, and ſtupor ! 


But, I am queſtioned wherefore have I recited 
theſe ancient oppreflions, whoſe tendency may 
be to awaken their concomitant anunoſities ? 


If animoſities are awakened, their opiate is in 
vour poſſeſſion, rox REPARATION Is IN YOUR 
Naxps :—To rcheve the miſery of the peaſantry 
is the only object of my reſearches ; and the root 
of their diſeaſe lay deep, and required inveſti- 


gation to the ſource They aſk but for the pri- 


vileges of the Proteſtant yeoman That you 
will beſtow a boon upon 7hem which can nothing 
impoveriſh yourſelves ! that you will extend 
to the Catholic farmer the ESSENTIAL SPIRIT 
of the conſtitution; which in the divine fimile of. 
the Poet, 1s a communication of fire to the lamp 
of another, without ſuffering a diminution of 
your own light, or heat -And had I any 
folicitude to be recollected by poſterity I ſhould 
require no other character to be inferibed upon 
my monument, than— 


« Here is depofited, the friend of the peaſants ; 
The advocate of thoſe who could not return him fervice 
But the. country-people loved him—.“ 


You will obſerve, gentlemen, I have not dab- 
bled with any /cal Ulſter diſturbances—I do not 
conſider them within the ſcope of my preſent 
undertaking ; I have no ſkill in the inveſtigation 
of petty oppreſſion, and the conſequent reſiſtance 
of the moſt calamitous of the ſpecies; nor do 1 
pretend to aſcertain the proportions of outrage 

between 


FE 


between a local mob of either religion: they who 
bring their eyes to the ground will fee dirt; I 
thank my God, my mind 1s diſpoſed to contem- 


plate the CaTHoLIC cus from a higher emt- 
nence. 


In behalf of that cauſe J have thus far ventured 
to expreſs jr tony with a boldneſs of language 
originating from the conviction of truth: and 
further than where I have now reached, it might 
be unneceſſary for me to proceed : but it is the 
ARA Of unreſtrained ſpeculation ; and however 
I may accede to, or diſapprove of the doctrines of 
the reigning mode, I rejoice at the preſent 
latitude of political diſcuſhon.— — Truth never 
ſhrinks from the inve/tigation of reaſon, tyranny 
and bigotry never hazard the encounter—the 
perfedtion of government is the proſperity of the 
many ; and an enlightened people cannot too 

intimately inveſtigate a ſubject which concerns 
themſelves, and their poſterity— 


For my own part, therefore, I take liberty 
to acknowledge that I do not contemplate the 
late French Revolution as any model tor Britiſh 
or Iriſh imitation; but, certainly, as an abſtract 
object of our applauſe. —The relative circum- 
ſtances of our government were diſſimilar 
throughout. -—They were reduced to the grievous 
neceſlity to deſtroy, and to create : Our's is the 
5 taſk to renovate and to reſtore. We 
have a King, and two independent Houſes of 
Legiſlature; they languiſhed under a deſpo- 
tiſm. And before the wiſe and virtuous in the 


State, conſent to exchange that wenerable combi- 
nation for any . untried experiment in politics, 
hywever ſantioned by neceſſity in another kingdom, 
let us puſh or Conſtitution to the exiremity of 


perfection 
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| perfection of which it is capable, and hazard the 
trial of it, in its renovated ſtate, for half the 
. period in which, for centuries it has conducted 
F Great-Britain 20 an extent of general human happi- 
| 


{ pines, totally unexperienced by ancient Repub- 
icks. : 


The preſent ſituation of the French monarch, 

1 and the republican complexion of that national 

. government, is irrelevant to the imperial crowns 
of Great-Britain and Ireland. —If the repreſenta- 
tion IN THE PkOPLE'S HOUS& of Parliament, be im- 
perfect and inadequate, it is our own concern; and 
it is unqueſtionably iN oUR POWER to remedy i it by 
a conſtitutional reform: WE HAVE NO COLOUR OF 
COMPLAINT AGAINST OUR SQVEREIGN ; In his 
Majeſty's reign we have partaken of advantages 
untaſted in the iſland for centuries : Our grievances 
do not demand encroachment upon the crown : | 
they proceed from an unconſtitutional ariſtocratic 
influence in the people's Houſe of Parliament, and 
from a Proteſtant monopoly eſtabliſhed over the 
iſland. A comprehenſive and unequivocal repre- 
ſentation of the people, will afford every advan- 
tage which a ReyvBL1c could hold out, while the 
two ſuperior orders will happily ſhield us from its 
exceſſes. But long ſince, and previous to the 
military Convention at the Rotunda, I warned my 
conſtituents of Liſburn, in m my firſt letter addreſſed 
to them, that every plan of reform, and every 
effort for its accompliſhment, would be 1MpzR- 
FECT, and IMPOT6NT, which did not compre- 
hend the Catholic intereſt of the country: and 

events have teflifed that however youtbful, I had 
not adopted a very erroneous ſyſtem. 


imagine, that though republicaniſm were a 
preterable form of government, it would be 
| found 
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found unſuited to the genius, and the inveterate 
habits of Great-Britain and Ireland ; that the 
PEOPLE themſelves would not reliſh it ; and there- 
fore that it is unattainable in the effort, and im- 
practicable in its continuation. 


I prefer Monarchy, as more ſpeedy and deciſive 
in the executive office: I conſider nobility as a 
ſtimulus to the ranks beneath it; and that it is 
always eligible, -where virtue may be wanting, 
to ſubſtitute ſome other motive to uſeful exertion, 
equally operative, though not ſo pure : And I 
believe that where ALL are on a level, MonEyY 
alone is monarch, nobility, and citizen; and that, 
of itſelf, is but a ſordid qualification !—** Where 
has diſappeared the diſintereſted boldneſs, the 
independent ſimplicity, and the enthuſiaſtic bra- 
very of the Britiſh gentry ?”” ſaid ſome teſty old 
grey-beard to Samuel Johnſon :—* It is gone, 
Sir,” replied the moroſe Doctor, © into the city, 
to look for a fortune.” 


« I can more readily admire,” faid Junius, 
<« the liberal ſpirit, and integrity, „han the ſound 
judgment of any man, who prefers a republican 
form of government in this, or any other empire 
of equal extent, to a monarchy ſo qualified and 
limited as ours; — l am convinced that neither is it 
in theory the wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor 
pradticable in this country: yet, though I hope the 
Britiſh conſtitution will for ever preſerve its 
original monarchical form, I would have the man- 
ners of the people ſtrictly republican—T do not 
mean, the licenti;us ſpirit of anarchy and riot: I mean 
a general attachment to the common weal, diſ- 
tint from any partial attachment to perſons or 
families—an implicit ſubmiſſion to the laws only, 

| and 
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and an affection to the magiſtrate, proportioned to 
the integrity and wiſdom with which he admiuiſters 


their affairs, —** 


Let theſe pages, with which I have troubled 
you, become popular or otherwiſe, I mult reply 
in the manly language of the writer I have lately 
quoted“ I do not pretend to underſtand thoſe 
prudent forms of decorum, thoſe gentle rules of 
diſcretion, which ſome men endeavour to unite 
with the conduct of the greateſt, and moſt ha- 
zardous affairs: engaged in the defence of an 
honourable cauſe, I would take a decifive part; 
and ſhould ſcorn to provide for a future re- 
treat- 


I am not attached to cold friends, who dole out, 
with cautious hand, inadequate alleviation to 
calamity, and temporary mitigation to poverty 
and ſorrow ; being of the opinion of Coriolanus : 


ce That cold ways, 
Which ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous, 
| When the diſeaſe is violent ag 


The part J have ever ſupported upon this mo- 
mentous diſquifition, has been neither tempo- 
rizing nor anonymous : I never came forward 
under concealed armour, but have encountered 
with my name upon my ſhield. Notwithſtanding 
the blight of Envy, and the infinuations of De- 
traction, I can have no ſelfiſh views :—]T revived 
this queſtion at a period, when I incurred, even 
with my friends, the imputation of * 

om 
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trum the univerſal dereliction of the cauſe, —In 
the South I am totally unconnected: to the North 
at large I have no claim of protection: and 
Liſburn, by a majority, has long ſince fold her- 
ſelf and me Liſburn! which I loved with the 
unlimited affections of a boy; not wiſely, but— 
too well who imagined that from the honor 
and the ability of him who went before me, in every 
face I ſhould behold a protector: in riper age, a 
friend in every ſchooltellow : and, that aiter a 
noviciate of eight years unwarped and unequivo- 
cal diſcharge of my parliamentary delegation, I 
ſhould gather a certain harveſt of future confi- 
dence and ſupport. Well! that deluſion is paſt— 
no more fairy-land in Liſburn! Even thoſe 
whom hereditary bounty had fed, ſtifled nature 


and pratitude, and accepted the bribe of a 
{tranger. 


I know that, in a degenerate country, to be 
diſintereſted and honourable in public affairs, 
is to create a hoſt of powerful enemies : but no 
man need waſte his ſpleen, and little reſentments 


againſt me; for though I have no barrier but my 


integrity, that will be impregnable to his attack. 
But let him coolly retire with my book to his 


cloſet, and aſk himſelf, Are theſe things true? If it 


be miſrepreſentation, let him confute me, and beat 


it down; and if it be incontrovertible, let him 


become a proſelyte, and amend. 


What I have written, I would upon my death- 


bed deliver: I am reſtricted to no party: I am 
no enthuſiaſt for a favourite meaſure : I unite with 
no individual, but ſuch as I think means honeſtly 
to the ſtate, and humanely to the PEOPLE ;—CRU- 
ELTY TO THEM, is the CAUSE that Ireland has ſo 
long pined in diſcontent and contempubility.— 


God 
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God has viſited the uxettLING with peculiar 
judgments—Ireland, an iſland with the fineſt ports 
in the world, and the moſt critically eligible 
fituation for commerce, bas been, comparatively 
with its extent, without commerce a hundred 
and fifty years 


An iſland which was inconteſtibly, if not the 
parent, certainly the foſterer of arts and learning, 
amid the darkneſs and barbariſm of ſurrounding 
Europe, has been for a century, in competition 
with Great Britain, a prodigy of illiteracy; filent 
her feminaries of learning, and her bookſellers 
now panders to the moſt peTESTABLE gam- 


bling.— 


Ireland, whoſe peculiar political fituation re- 
quires, and demands, her Repreſentatives to be of 
independent fortunes, and of incorruptible in- 
tegrity, beholds a gambling feminary plant itſelf, 
and flouriſh, under the very eye, and ſhade of 
legiſlation like an audacious proſtitute, ob- 
truding, in the place of prayer, upon the devo- 
tions of virtue. A gaming-houſe aſſaults the ſeat 
of juſtice, and joſtles it from its pillars ;—dares 
to rear aloft its ſhame-encircled front, and boldly 
ſummon the youth of Ireland, the future pro- 
miſe of the country, to vice and ruin, to im 
veriſh their revenues, to anticipate debility, and to 
ſteel their feelings up to the very ADAMANT OF A 
GAMBLER'S HEART! that, without compunction, 
remorſe, or ſhame, they may, through a private 
channel which runs into the Houſe of Parliament, 
repleniſh their purſes by the ſale of their vate; and 
barter the honor of an Iriſhman, the proſperity of 
his tenants, and the commerce of his country, 
with any pelting petty officer whom the Miniſter 
of England ſhall fend over as a W 
q 
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ſhall place upon the backs of ſome of the aſſes 
of Ln and command the ariſtocracy of 
Ireland to bow down to, and to worſhip. 


And theſe judgments never will be averted, *till 
nakedneſs and famine, and a devouring tythe, be 
taken away from the threſhold of the peaſant ;— 
till bis little cottage be ſwept and garniſhed, and 
himſelf, a FREE MAN. 


For the ſake of experience, conſcience, and 
common ſenſe, let me, therefore, finally conjure 
my Proteſtant countrymen, for ever to eradicate 
from their minds the perſecuting and impolitical 
prejudice of excluding the ancient peers, the 
reſpectable country gentlemen, the opulent mer. 
chants, the ingenious artificers, the labouring 
farmers, and all uſeful Iriſhmen of the Catholic 
church, from every exerciſe of citizenſhip, from 
every {hare in the government and adminiſtration 
of a country, whoſe WELFARE and TRANQUILITY 
is cemented with their own; is incontrovertibly 
as much THEIR INTEREST as any man's in the 
community—and the PILLARs of whoſe conſtitu- 
tion were reared, aſſerted, and upheld by theix 
fore-fathers ! 


«. Of nobleſt temper heroes old, 
Arming to battle, and inſtead of rage, 
Delib'rate valour breathing firm, and unmov'd 
With dread of death, to FLIGHT, or foul xETEEAT !* 


— ———— — — 


In contradiction to all which I have now ad. 
vanced, and without evidence or argument to 
ſpeak to the HEAD, let RELIGIOUS RANCOUR, like 


the ſpirit of the firſt born Cain, the parent of 
H diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt and malevolence, now ſtalk forward, 
and wrankle the human HEarT——let it impeach 
the loyalty and tranquillity of the whole Catholic 
body, from the madneſs of a rout of peaſants, 
wearied of life, and deſperate from invincible 
poverty——let it afſert, that all the blameleſs 


demeanour of that innocent and injured body, is 
deducible from their want of power, not of their 


willingneſs to rebel; that their civil oaths of alle- 
glance are impious diſſimulations: and that grati- 
tude can have as weak a hold upon their minds, 
as any principle favorable to liberty——let 
this fanatical fury couk roRWARD, breathing 
diſcord into every boſom, ſtripping every merit 
of its reward, and inveſtigating the moſt deteſtable 
motives, as lurking behind the moſt irreprehenſible 
actions! but if the monſter will hazard an ex- 
hibition in light, we muſt arm againſt its poiſon, 
and offer it unceaſing combat, with the weapons 
preſented to us by xxPERIENCE, HISTORY, and 


the TIMEs : and thus accoutred, WE CHALLENGE 
THE SPECTRE TO APPEAR {| | 


- 


I remain, gentlemen, with thanks for your 


having travelled through my tedious, but not en- 
tirely inefficacious volume, your very reſpeQtful 
{ervant.—Cenſure, or approbation, are hourl 

becoming objects more remote from my conſi- 
deration ; I diſcharge my duty; and the gradual 
decay of my health, forewarns me it is my ſafeſt 
conſolation : but truly congratulate myſelf, that 
at length my ideas upon this momentous diſquiſi- 
tion, are conſonant to the opinions of ſo REsPEC- 
TABLE A BODY of my more peculiar country- 


men— 


Jun. 29th, 1792. 


WILLIAM TODD JONES. 


